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Industry, 1860-1880 


VERA LEA DUGAS 


OLLOWING THE MEXICAN WAR, which seemed to assure the 
continuance of Texas as one of the United States of 
America, the erstwhile republic entered upon a period of 
booming economy. If few of her citizens were wealthy in terms of 
available cash, most were rich in prospects. The rosy future pre- 
dicted for the big, new state magnetized thousands of westering 
Americans, bringing a measure of real prosperity to prior settlers, 
who sold supplies, land, and professional services to the immi- 
grants. Though population tripled during the 1850's, less than 
half the land area of Texas had been occupied by 1860 and even 
the most recent ‘arrivals found themselves the ground floor” 
in a booming business. Like their predecessors, they acquired 
more acres than they could cultivate, claimed herds of almost 
unsalable cattle, and opened shops or stores or hung professional 
shingles along the paths of commerce and migration.* 
Although unoccupied western land was always the featured 
attraction for immigrants, the 600,000 Texans who had arrived 
before 1860 awaited the tide of fortune in the older settled 
regions of east and south, 4 per cent of them in the five cities 
of San Antonio, Galveston, Houston, Austin, and Brownsville, 
another 4 per cent in fifteen towns of one thousand to twenty- 
five hundred population, and 3 per cent in villages of one hun- 
dred to one thousand inhabitants. Among the remaining 89 per 
cent, who were clearly rural population, a surprisingly small 
number of bread-winners were dedicated agriculturists. Accord- 
1U. §. Census, 1880, I (Washington, 1883), 5; Compendium of the Ninth Census, 
1870 (Washington, 1872) , 92-97; Abigail Curlee, A Study of Texas Slave Plantations 
(Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1932) , 75; Wayne Gard, The Chisholm Trail 
(Norman, 1954), 13. Not all the expected newcomers would arrive by land and sea; 


in 1860 Texas had the fifth highest marriage rate and the fifth highest “indicated 
birth rate” in the nation. U. §. Census, 1860, 1 (Washington, 1864) , pp. xxxvi, xxxix. 
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ing to the occupational census of 1860, only 59 per cent of all 
Texans gainfully employed considered themselves ranchers, farm- 
ers, planters, gardeners, nurserymen, ranch hands, or agricul- 
tural laborers. Eleven per cent were reportedly engaged in the 
professions, in business, or in transportation services while 10 
per cent claimed occupations in manufacturing or mechanical 
and building trades.? Doubtlessly some persons reported occupa- 
tions which they practiced in their former homes, but not in 
Texas at the time the census was taken, and other persons named 
crafts which they combined with agriculture, for where everyone 
farms a person is likely to be identified with some less common 
trade. While the extent to which the non-agrarian third of the 
population actually engaged in their reported vocations is a matter 
of conjecture, it is nonetheless apparent that many ‘Texans re- 
garded agriculture as a .-mporary expedient—they meant to woo 
fortune not by the art of husbandry, but by selling land, goods, 
and services to the practitioners of that art. 

Only 40 per cent of the 11,000 Texans who claimed manufac- 
turing, mechanical, or building trades in 1860 were associated 
with what the United States Census Bureau designated “factories,” 
that is, establishments producing at least five hundred dollars 
worth of manufactured goods during the census year. Yet it is not 
to be supposed that of 1,2g0 Texans calling themselves black- 
smiths, only the 361 employed in factories actually laid hammer 
to anvil, or that of 397 shoemakers only the go in boot-and-shoe 
factories wielded the awl. More than two-thirds of the state’s 178 
coach-makers worked either individually or in small shops, for 
‘Texas carriage factories reported only 49 “hands,” some of whom 
may have been unskilled or semi-skilled helpers. Not more than 
11 of the state’s 67 silversmiths and 3g of its 109 gunsmiths worked 
in factories, and none of its 48 cigar-makers. Again, there were 
24 Texans who called themselves woolen manufacturers, but only 
two woolen goods establishments met the census definition of 


2Compendium of the Ninth Census, 92-97; U. S. Census, 1860, I, pp. xvi, 486-487, 
490-491. Thirteen per cent of Texas’ working population, reported simply as agents, 
apprentices, bookkeepers, clerks, laborers, and overseers, should be classified in one 
or another of the above categories, including agriculture. Another 7 per cent were in 
occupations not related to these groups, such as actors, barbers, laundresses, and 
servants. [bid., I, 490-491. 
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factory.* These examples, which can be multiplied at length, 
suggest considerable manufacturing activity outside factory walls. 
Unmeasured though it is, the making and mending by independ- 
ent and small-shop craftsmen is an important addendum for any 
assessment of manufacturing enterprise in Texas at the time. 

Use .of the terms ‘‘small-shop” and “factory” requires further 
clarification. The average Texas “factory” of the period 1860 to 
1880 would be deemed a small shop in the mid-twentieth century. 
Its work force consisted of the owner or a manager (frequently a 
relative of the owner) and four hired hands. It processed $3,500 
worth of materials and sold the results for $6,000. Of the value 
added by the manufacturing process, $1,000 was paid out in wages 
and $1,500 covered all other expenditures, including the cost of 
buildings and equipment, a salary for the manager or owner, and 
return on the capital investment.* 

Unimpressive as they were separately, as early as 1860 these 
factories played a vital role in the economy of the Lone Star State. 
In that year nearly one thousand Texas factories converted 
$3,000,000 worth of materials, most of them produced locally, 
into $6,500,000 worth of manufactured goods. Not only did they 
provide a convenient market for agricultural producers, they also 
furnished employment to thirty-four hundred ‘Texans, who re- 
ceived over $1,000,000 in wages. More significantly, these budding 
industries prevented the departure of $3,000,000 (five dollars for 
every man, woman, and child in the state) which otherwise would 
have gone out in exchange for manufactured articles. This amount, 
representing only profits and wages that were kept at home, was 
needed for the further economic development of the state.* 

The products of Texas industry in 1860 included bells from the 
South’s only two bell factories, both in Marion County, woolen 
hats from Upshur County, and $15,000 worth of turtle soup made 


3[bid.; U. S. Census, 1860, II (Washington, 1865), 594. 

4Ibid.; U. S. Census, 1870, III (Washington, 1872), 392-393; U. S. Census, 
1880, II (Washington, 1883), 15. In the second volume of the 1880 census, pages 
are numbered in two ways. The figure which indicates the relation of each page to 
the complete volume is the one used in this paper. It is at the bottom of the page for 
pages *1-*48 and 1-1153 and at the top of the page for pages 1154-1198. A similar 
situation exists in the third and fourth volumes of the 1880 census, and the writer 
has used the same practice in references to them. 


5U. S$. Census, 1860, II, p. 594. 
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in Calhoun County. Also available from local manufacturers 
were agricultural implements, beer, bread, brick, and cotton 
gins, firearms, furniture, patent medicines, and pottery, saddles, 
salt, steam engines, and whisky. All told, forty-one types of man- 
ufacturing flourished in Texas by 1860.° 

Despite the over-all variety, out of every five “factories” one 
was a sawmill and one milled grain. Paced by the millers of Dallas, 
Travis, Rusk, and Lamar counties, Texas produced more than 
$2,500,000 worth of flour and meal in 1860. In value of output, 
grain milling was the foremost industry in the state (as it was in 
the nation) throughout the period 1860 to 1880. It was a low- 
profit enterprise, however, adding less than 25 per cent to the 
value of corn and wheat. Twice as profitable to Texas were two 
hundred sawmills. More widely distributed than the grain mills, 
though only slightly more numerous, sawmills employed three 
times as many persons—one-third of all factory laborers in the 
state in 1860. That year twelve hundred sawmill employees sawed 
and sold rough lumber to the value of $1,750,000, of which over 
$1,000,000 (70 per cent) was above the cost of materials, while 
another three hundred workers fashioned lumber into houses, 
wagons, furniture, and other articles, adding in each case not less 
than 144 per cent to the value of their materials. Judged either by 
gross value of production or by value created in manufacturing, 
these two milling industries, grain and lumber, were the top two 
in Texas from 1860 to 1880.7 
6Ibid., pp. clxii, 580, 586, 594, 715. 

TIbid., 580-591, 594, 736; U. S. Census, 1870, Ill, 573-574; U. S. Census, 1880, I, 
*18 [sic], 189-190. Smaller operators sometimes combined the two forms of milling, 
using the same steam engine, water wheel, or horse to move both kinds of machinery. 
Still others operated cotton gins in conjunction with one or both types of milling. 
Such combination mills were a frontier phenomenon, disappearing as increased 
population made specialization practical. Examples for the period 1860 to 1880 are 
mentioned in C. C. Cox, “Reminiscences,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical 
Association, V1, 234, and in the following Master’s theses at the University of Texas: 
Jessie Laurie Barfoot, A History of McCulloch County, Texas (1937); Guy Renfro 
Donnell, The History of Montague County, Texas (1940); Maudie Joe Fields, The 
Educational History of Brown County, Texas (1928); Mrs. Tillie Badu Moss Fry, 
A History of Llano County, Texas (1943); ‘Thomas Robert Havins, The History of 
Brown County (1931); Matilda Marie Real, A History of Kerr County, Texas 
(1942) ; Zelma May Scott, The History of Coryell County to 1920 (1946) . During the 
Reconstruction period mills in Hunt County served a fourth purpose—crushing bois 
d’arc apples and washing the seed, which were sold to Midwestern farmers to be 


planted for fencing. Ethel Cassles, A History of Hunt County (Master’s thesis, 
University of Texas, 1935), 62. 
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In third place by either standard was blacksmithing, perhaps 
the most necessary of all Texas industries, as well as the most 
evenly spread. The shop-like qualities of many “factories” in 
Texas in 1860 are particularly apparent in the average blacksmith- 
ing establishment which qualified for that title. It employed two 
or three hands at an average wage of $350 annually, used $600 
worth of materials, and sold its products for slightly over $2,000.* 
The labor of factory blacksmiths (one of whom was a woman) 
tripled the value uf the materials they worked, giving the industry 
a $300,000 gross, but their contribution to the economy cannot 
be reckoned so easily. By mending or replacing broken parts of 
tools and machinery, in the days before interchangeable parts 
became common, the smiths prevented serious work stoppages 
both on the farm and in the factory.® 

Fourth in importance was the production of leather and leather 
goods, Tanning was largely confined to the northern counties east 
of Trinity River (where oak-bark was plentiful) , but Harris and 
Bexar counties were outstanding in the more remunerative saddle 
and harness industry. The next most valuable commodities were 
utensils of tin and sheet-iron, more than half of them fashioned 
in Harris and Bexar. Machinery, including steam-engines and 
boilers, was made in Galveston and Harris counties, and to a lesser 
extent in Anderson, which specialized in the construction of 
cotton-gins. Alcoholic beverages were brewed in noticeable quan- 
tities wherever the foreign element was large, with some distilling 
in El] Paso and more in the Anglo-Saxon northeast. The biggest 
breweries were in Harris and Bexar. The ninth-ranking industry 
in the state (after carriages, wagons, and carts) was the combina- 
tion of newspaper publishing and job printing, which grossed 
$140,000, more than half of it in Galveston and Bexar counties."” 

8These smiths received $13 more than the average industrial worker in the state 
at that time, $45 more than the average mill hand, and $106 more than the average 
farm hand not boarded. Industrial wages varied by types of industry, from $645 for 
upholsterers to $125 for brick-yard employees, and geographically, from about $500 
annually in the Austin-Harris-Galveston area to about $200. Bexar and Bowie 
counties paid over $400, and Lamar-Fannin, Henderson-Anderson, Dallas-Ellis, Lime- 
stone, Milam-Williamson, Washington, Victoria, and Cameron were also high-wage 
areas. U. S. Census, 1860, II, 580-591, 594; ibid., IV (Washington, 1866), 512. 

9Ibid., Il, 594. Non-factory blacksmiths worked in metal or wood, as needed, and 
sometimes built wagons. Oris Emerald Pierson, Norwegian Settlements in Bosque 
County, Texas (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1947) , 63. 

10U. $. Census, 1860, II, 580-591, 594. For location of the foreign-born see ibid., I, 


487-489. 
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Though northeastern counties led in the total value of produc- 
tion in 1860, the low profits of grain milling reduced the relative 
importance of this section in value created by manufacturing. By 
a total value standard, seven of the ten leading counties were in 
the northeast (Rusk, Dallas, Titus, Lamar, Harrison, Grayson, 
and Smith) , but by the standard of value added there were only 
four (Grayson, Rusk, Dallas, and Smith) . From Galveston Island 
to the thirtieth parallel and roughly along it westward there were 
three leading counties in point of gross income (Harris, Bexar, 
and Travis), but six in point of value created by manufacturing 
(Harris, Bexar, Montgomery, Bastrop, Travis, and Galveston) . 
Each geographical area had nine counties which manufactured 
over $100,000 worth of goods. Those in the northeast grossed 
$2,000,000; those in the south, $1,800,000. Each area had eight 
counties which added more than $60,000 to the value of materials. 
Those in the northeast added $850,000; those in the south, 
$1,000,000." 

This slight but significant shifting of the balance may be 
attributable also to demographic factors. The southern group of 


11/bid., II, 580-591. The tabulation is as follows: 


Northeast South 

TOTAL OUTPUT 

$2,024,001 $1,807,684 

VALUE ADDED 


71,520 


$ 852,359 $1,066,277 
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counties had a larger percentage of foreign-born population, many 
of whom were highly skilled craftsmen.” Also, the greater urban- 
ization of this region enabled it to support a variety of industries 
which required concentrated markets. It is noteworthy that these 
southern counties contained the four largest cities in Texas and 
eight other towns of over one thousand inhabitants, whereas the 
northeastern counties had only one town of more than one thou- 
sand, Tyler (pop. 1024) .* 

Such, broadly outlined, was the industrial situation in Texas 
on the eve of secession and the Civil War. The outbreak of hostil- 
ities between Unionists and Confederates and, particularly, the 
blockade of Southern ports, cutting off the accustomed imports of 
manufactured goods, stimulated the entire South to industrialize. 
All Confederate governments exerted themselves to encourage the 
manufacture of necessary articles, but Texas was in the unique 
position of being able to offer bonuses of land. A half section of 
the public domain was offered for each $1,000 worth of “new 
and efficient machinery for the manufacture of iron from ore, or 

. cotton or wool into thread or cloth, or ... fire arms, nitre, 
sulphur, powder, salt, cotton or woolen cards and spinning jennies, 
or paper and oil,” these being the articles most urgently needed.“ 

This and other wartime inducements had few permanent effects 
on the pattern of Texas industrial enterprise. The “new and 
efficient machinery” was virtually impossible to procure. Certain 
types were available only through the blockade; others which 
might have been made in the South could not be obtained because 
the foundries were under contract to produce for the battlefields. 
For the same reasons, old and worn-out machinery could not be 
replaced during the war. A second handicap to industry was the 
uncertainty of the labor supply; skilled laborers had never been 
overabundant in the South, and their numbers waned with the 
~ 12The foreign-born comprised 7 per cent of the state’s population, but 26 per cent 
of its industrial work force. [bid., I, pp. xxxi, 487-489; U. S. Census, 1880, I, 723, 847. 

13Harris, the most industrialized county, was also the most urbanized. Bexar, 
Galveston, and Washington followed in that order, each with over five thousand 
townsmen. U. §. Census, 1860, I, 486-487. 

14H. P. N. Gammel (comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; Austin, 
1898) , V, 676-677; E. Merton Coulter, The Confederate States of America, 1861-1865 
({Baton Rouge], 1950) , 215; Charles W. Ramsdell, Behind the Lines in the South- 


ern Confederacy (Baton Rouge, 1944), 71-72; Mary Elizabeth Massey, Ersatz in the 
Confederacy (Columbia, 1952) , 52. 
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passing of each recruiting or conscript officer. Still another im- 
pediment was the passage of state laws postponing the collection 
of debts until after the war—thus freezing credit. Of the factories 
which survived to 1865, the largest and best were producing for 
the government, Confederate or state, at an allowed profit of up 
to 75 per cent above costs.'® 

At war’s end these factories lost their guaranteed market and, 
if they endured at all, had to struggle against an incoming flood 
of Northern and foreign goods. The cost-plus basis of doing busi- 
ness during the war, by encouraging inefficient techniques, tended 
to leave Southern factory managers untrained for competitive 
production. Even efficient manufacturers suffered from the dearth 
of investment capital and of credit which followed the collapse 
of Confederate and state governments. Capital invested in bonds, 
warrants, and currency was wiped out, and where slave labor had 
been used emancipation involved still another capital loss. Facing 
an uncertain future, potential investors were wary. In the first 
year after the war ended, some factories closed for lack of funds 
with which to replace broken-down equipment; others were un- 
able to meet payrolls or purchase materials.’° 


15Gammel, Laws of Texas, V, 449-450 (stay-law of 1861), 659-660 (stay-law of 
1863) ; Pendleton H. Murrah, message to the legislature, November, 1863, in Execu- 
tive Record Book, No. 280 [sic] (MS., Texas State Library, Austin) , 12; Ramsdell, 
Behind the Lines, 71-72; John Christopher Schwab, The Confederate States of Amer- 
ica, 1861-1865: A Financial and Industrial History of the South during the Civil 
War (New Haven, 1901), 108. Persons wishing to import machinery through Mexico 
or the blockade had first to receive a permit from the Cotton Bureau to export 
cotton in payment. On the rare occasions when the Bureau acquiesced, it insisted 
that the machinery be brought in before the cotton went out, a condition that few 
sellers of machinery were willing to meet. The Texas Military Board, more cognizant 
of the need for manufactured goods, provided a less stringent set of regulations on 
the same subject. Texas New Military Board, Letters, No. 106 (MS., Texas State 
Library, Austin) , 66; Agnes Louise Lambie, Confederate Control of Cotton in the 
Trans-Mississippi Department (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1915), 36. See 
also Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Texas State Military Board, 1862-1865,” South- 
western Historical Quarterly, XXVII, 253-275. 

16Charles W. Ramsdell, “The Control of Manufacturing by the Confederate Gov- 
ernment,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, VIII, 249; Elmer Grady Marshall, 
The History of Brazos County, Texas (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1937), 
98; James Bennett Posey, A History of Cherokee County (Master’s thesis, University 
of Texas, 1928), 73. Texas repudiated nearly $7,000,000 of its state debt. E. T. 
Miller, “The State Finances of Texas during the Civil War,” Quarterly of the Texas 
State Historical Association, XIV, 17. Texans lost comparatively little from the 
breakdown of Confederate currency, having discarded much of it for Mexican 
gold. “At the end of the war we [in Texas] had this advantage, that while the rest 
of the South was loaded up with worthless Confederate scrip, we had for a year or 
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By late 1866 several forces had combined to liberate credit in 
Texas. One of these was the establishment, beginning in 1865, of 
national banks organized under terms of the National Banking 
Act of 1864. Another was the gradual resumption of immigration, 
bringing better values for property-owners and more customers 
for the products that Texans had to sell.‘ But the chief sources 
of wealth at this time were cotton and cattle. The end of the war 
found thousands of bales of the white gold scattered about the 
state. Immediately fresh hostilities broke out, as citizens, carpet- 
baggers, and government agencies fought through legal, bureau- 
cratic, and criminal processes to assert ownership. Because of such 
wrangling, a part of the 1864 crop was not marketed until 1866, 
and it is still uncertain whose pockets were lined by the enormous 
sums it brought.'* The problem of marketing cattle was different— 
there were more than enough Longhorns for everybody (though 
some persons preferred rustling partly civilized animals to broach- 
ing the beasts in their feral state). Industrialization and urbani- 
zation in the North, trends accelerated by the Civil War, had 
created a seller's market for beef as well as for cotton. But the 
railroads which carried away Texas cotton did not extend into the 
cattle country. Lacking the capital with which to extend the rail- 
roads, Texans resumed their pre-war experiments with walking 
herds to northern railheads, and by 1866 some were getting 
through. Though fraught with perils from embattled farmers, 
wanton Indians, and capricious weather, probably no form of 
human endeavor, short of theft, offered so much for so little as 
did these cattle drives. With a small outlay of cash or credit and 
more been practically on a gold basis.” L. C. Atkins, in the New York Evening Post, 
November 10, 1894, quoted in Schwab, The Confederate States, 164. According to 


one estimate, 36 per cent ($100,000,000) of all taxable wealth in Texas in 1860 was 
in slaves. Curlee, Texas Slave Plantations (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 
1932), 229. 

17Carlos Eduardo Castafieda, The Establishment of National Banks in Texas 
(manuscript in possession of its author), 11; Berta Lowman, Cotton Industry in 
Texas during the Reconstruction Period (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1927) , 
91-93. Chapter Four of the Lowman thesis is a splendid study of immigration from 
1865 to 1880. 

18Charles W. Ramsdell, “Texas from the Fall of the Confederacy to the Beginning 
otf Reconstruction,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, XI, 211-214. 
For a notorious example, involving murder, see Howard T. Dimick, “The Bonfoey 
Case at Marshall,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XLVIII, 469-483. Unlike other 
Confederate states, Texas and Louisiana had not passed legislation to limit cotton 
production during the war. Coulter, The Confederate States, 240. 
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a relatively small outlay of time and work, any able-bodied and 
so-minded Texan could gather a herd, drive it north, and convert 
it into a usable amount of capital. From 1866 to 1869, inclusive, 
half a million rangy Longhorns were sold up the trail, providing 
several million dollars with which to grease the wheels of ‘Texas’ 
economic chariot.’ 

In addition to this much publicized service, Texas bovines 
maintained several of the state’s most important manufacturing 
enterprises in the decade following the Civil War. High on the 
list in 1870 were the meat-packing and butchering industries, 
neither of which had been outstanding in 1860. The butchers 
owed much of their nearly $500,000 gross income in 1870 to in- 
creased urbanization within the state, but they owed something 
also to the development, in 1868, of refrigerator ships and cars. 
By 1869, fresh beef slaughtered in Texas was being sold in New 
Orleans. A single shipment to Philadelphia in 1871 consisted of 
170,000 tons. This meat was kept from spoiling in transit by 
currents of air forced across cakes of ice, but a chemical preserva- 
tive was used in at least one shipment to an overseas port. By the 
end of 1873, fresh beef from Texas reached New York City by rail. 
Texas beef-packing, as separate from butchering, was represented 
in the census of 1870 by fourteen plants in coastal counties from 
Brazoria to Refugio and one in Robertson County. These fifteen 
houses accounted for more than two-thirds of all factory-packed 
beef in the United States and grossed over $1,000,000 in the 
census year. Some of their product was salted beef put up 
in casks, but most of it was canned. Texas-packed beef became 
so popular in the early 1870's that it threatened to replace salt 
pork and bacon as the staple meat in planting sections of the 
South. It also sold well in Northern cities, and such quantities 
were shipped through Liverpool to Europe that tariff walls were 
raised against it. Less edible parts of the Longhorns served other 
Texas manufacturers. Well up in the ranks of Texas industries 
in 1870 was the production of hides and tallow, an enterprise in 
which Nueces and Brazoria counties were especially active. Thirty- 
four tanneries and twenty-two currieries worked the hides into 
leather. With Marion County in the lead, some of this leather 


19U, §. Census, 1880, III (Washington, 1883) , 966-967, 975-976; Gard, The Chis- 
holm Trail, 18-19, 42-43, 100n, 127. 
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went into the making of boots and shoes, but most of it went into 
the manufacture of saddles and harness, Texas’ eighth-ranking in- 
dustry, dominated in 1870 as in 1860 by Harris and Bexar 
counties.” 

Grain-milling still led the state in gross income in 1870, though 
the amount remained virtually the same as in 1860, about 
$2,500,000, and the margin of profit remained low. The number 
of establishments had trebled in the ten years, and the average 
mill by 1870 grossed only a third as much as in 1860. It employed 
two men, at $130 a year each, and converted $3,500 worth of 
grain into $4,500 worth of meal and flour. Together, Texas’ five 
hundred factory-size mills produced in the year 153,000 bushels 
of corn-meal, 11,000 bushels of wheat-flour, and 85 barrels of 
rye-flour, exclusive of what they ground on commission. Large 
establishments in Gillespie, Bexar, Gonzales, Collin, and Hunt 
counties reflected a southward and westward movement in the 
cultivation of grain.” 

Changes in the lumber industry were more auspicious. Its 
gross income was nearing $2,000,000, while the value added to 
the materials remained 70 per cent of that sum. The number 
of mills had increased to over three hundred, but the average 
sawmill had changed only in the degree of mechanization. All 
but thirty sawmills had converted from water power (uncer- 
tain in many parts of Texas) to steam; other new machinery 
was being introduced; and some mills were devoting themselves 
exclusively to planing lumber. The Amsler sawmill in Prismoid 
(Montgomery County) paid its laborers $0.80 to $1.20 daily and 
sold its lumber for $12 per thousand feet rough and $15 to $17 


20U. $. Census, 1870, Ill, 458, 573-574, 735-736; Report of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the Meat-Packing Industry, Part III: Methods of the Five Packers in 
Controlling the Meat-Packing Industry (Washington, 1919), 13; Indianola Weekly 
Bulletin, October 3, 1871; Denison Daily News, December 10, 1873; W. R. Woolrich, 
One Hundred Years of Mechanical Refrigeration in Texas and Louisiana (MS., pre- 
sented to the Texas Academy of Science, Dallas, December 13, 1946) , 18-19; E. Merton 
Coulter, The South during Reconstruction, 1865-1877 ({[Baton Rouge], 1947), 227. 
Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 193, 262. Meat-packing ranked third in gross income, fifth 
in value added by manufacturing. Butchering ranked sixth in gross, but only seven- 
teenth in value added. Occasionally hereafter these rankings will be indicated as 
follows: meat-packing (3/5), butchering (6/17), hides and tallow (11/10), leather 
(19/24) , boots and shoes (17/15), saddles and harness (8/8). There were over sixty 
types of industry listed for Texas in 1870. U. S$. Census, 1870, III, 573-574. 

*1bid., 573-574, 599, 735-736; U. S. Census, 1860, II, 594. 
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per thousand feet dressed. It operated an average of ten and a 
half months each year from 1866 to 1875, shutting down whenever 
the summer heat became unbearable.”* 

The lumber industry continued to support other manufactur- 
ing enterprises, chief among them in 1870 being the carpentering 
and building “factories.” These had increased their total income 
from $17,000 in 1860 to $650,000 in 1870, gaining fourth place 
(4/4) among all Texas industries. The sash, door, and blind in- 
dustry had raised its gross income from $49,000 to $226,000, from 
fifteenth to twelfth place (12/13) in the state. Manufacturers of 
carriages, wagons, and carts (10/6) and of furniture (13/16) also 
showed gains, having tripled the value of their products since 
1860. The rise of these industries marks a change in eastern and 
southern Texas from pioneer makeshift to more refined construc- 
tion. Four of the state’s ten big sash, door, and blind factories were 
in Galveston County, and two were in Marion. Harris and Marion 
had replaced Austin and Rusk as leaders in carriage, wagon, and 
cart production, and Marion had forged far ahead of second-rank- 
ing Lamar County in furniture-making.** 

Blacksmithing remained among the top five (5/3) in 1870, 
though its income had fallen somewhat, and related metallurgical 
industries continued well up on the list. The value of metal uten- 
sils (9/7) had advanced slightly, and Galveston and Marion coun- 
ties had replaced Harris and Bexar as the leading producers. Five 
factories in Galveston and Harris and six in other counties turned 
out $170,000 worth of machinery (16/14), including 14 boilers, 
26 stationary engines, 16 sawmills, and 456 cotton gins and presses, 
while five cupola furnaces in Galveston and Harris and two in 
other counties consumed pig-iron, scrap-iron, coal, and other ma- 
terials to the total value of $44,000 and made over 600 tons of 
miscellaneous iron castings.” 


22U. §. Census, 1870, III, 573-574, 612; Effie Boon, The History of Angelina County 


(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1937) , 87-88; U. S. Census, 1880, XX (Wash- 
ington, 1886) , 491-492. 

23U. §. Census, 1870, III, 573-574, 735-736; U. S. Census, 1860, II, 580-591, 594. For 
an explanation of the parenthetical figures, see 2on. 

24U. S. Census, 1870, Ill, 573-574, 606-607, 614-615, 735-736; U. S. Census, 1860, 
II, 580-591, 594. Iron castings production ranked 25/27 in 1870. Combined with 
machinery, as it was in the 1880 census, the two would have ranked 13/13, just below 
the sash, door, and blind industry. 
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Textiles also figured largely in Texas manufacturing in 1870. 
The industry which ranked seventh in the total value of its prod- 
ucts and ninth in the value added to the materials was cotton 
milling. There had been only one such factory in the state in 1860, 
but there were four in 1870. The largest one, in Walker County, 
employed 136 hands and made $236,000 worth of cotton goods. 
The other three (one in Bastrop County and two in Harris) used 
155 Operatives and produced $139,000 worth of goods. These four, 
aided by a cordage and twine factory in Anderson County, turned 
out 700,000 yards of sheetings, shirtings, and twilled goods; 
1,300,000 yards of ginghams and checks; 46,000 pounds of un- 
woven yarn; 100,000 pounds of cordage, lines, and twines; and 
other products to the total value of nearly $400,000. Woolen goods 
were also made in Texas, in Walker and Comal counties. These two 
factories, with eighteen wool-carding and cloth-dressing establish- 
ments, principally in Hunt and Grayson counties, produced 400 
pounds of yarn, 156,000 pounds of rolls, 7,500 yards of linseys, 
87,500 yards of kerseys, 10,000 yards of “cloth, cassimeres and doe- 
skins,” and 3,000 pairs of blankets—but not even one horse- 
blanket. Some of the cotton and woolen goods made in these fac- 
tories was utilized by Texas’ men’s clothing industry, which, paced 
by Marion, Galveston, and Harris counties, had raised its gross 
income from $8,000 in 1860 to $49,000 in 1870.7° 

All told, there were in 1870 some 2,400 Texas factories making 
a total $11,500,000 worth of goods, almost twice as much as in 
1860. The variety of products had increased by 50 per cent during 
the decade and currently included brooms, castor oil, coffins, fer- 
tilizers, fish nets, ice, lime, mineral and soda waters, piano-fortes, 
refined sugar, tobacco products, and wine. Texas had four of the 
nation’s twelve factories making artificial building stone, ranking 
second to New Jersey in that field. It had, according to the census, 
one factory in Houston (Harris County) which built railroad 
freight cars, but the Southern Pacific Railroad maintained another 
such shop in Hallsville (Harrison County). Breweries still 
flourished in Texas (18/20) , but the distillers, along with the bell- 

25U. §. Census, 1870, III, 573-574, 596, 630-631, 735-736; U. S. Census, «860, II, pp. 
xxi, 594. Woolen goods ranked 24/22; wool-carding and cloth-dressing ranked 27/32. 


Considered as one industry, they had quadrupled production since 1860 and ranked 
among the top twenty in 1870. Men’s clothing ranked 23/21. 
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makers of Marion County and the turtle-soup canners of Calhoun 
County, had been lost in the shuffle of changing times. The eight 
thousand Texans who manned the factories in 1870 received 
$1,750,000, an average annual wage of $226 ($111 less than in 
1860) .?¢ 

There was, however, a considerable variation in wages. The 
nine employees of Galveston’s gas company were the highest paid 
industrial workers in the state, averaging $1,200 each, but the four 
gas-company employees in neighboring Harris County received 
just a little over $200 each.” Workers in Galveston’s sash, door, 
and blind factories averaged $1,013 a year, while their colleagues 
in Marion County got only $345.?* Iron castings shops in Galveston 
paid average annual wages of $936, but those in Harris County 
paid less than half as much. Again, the engine and boiler factories 
of Galveston paid an average of $712 to each employee, while those 
in Harris County paid $442. Other industries which paid average 
annual wages over $500 were bookbinderies, plumbing and gas- 
fitting establishments, shipyards, cottonseed oil mills, builders of 
railroad cars, and publishers. Makers of coffins, boats, ice, and 
stone monuments paid their craftsmen $400 or more a year. Over 
$300 a year went to workers in general machinery, tin, copper, 
and sheet-iron ware, confectionery, bakery products, carpentering 
and building, furniture, agricultural implements, and salt. Next 
came the employees of breweries, packing houses, woolen mills, 
and carriage and wagon factories. Workers in men’s clothing, cot- 
ton goods, hides and tallow, mineral and soda water, lumber, and 
watch and clock repairing received between $200 and $250 a year. 
Ten other industries—‘‘food preparations, animal,” butchering, 
saddles and harness, cigars, boots and shoes, brick, cooperage, 
artificial building stone, castor oil, and stone and earthen ware— 
paid over $170 a year, on the average. From this point in the list, 
the annual wage descends rapidly through soap and candles, job 

26U. S. Census, 1870, III, 392-393, 422, 573-574; ibid., 1, (Washington, 1872) , 682-683; 


U. S. Census, 1860, II, 594; Andrew Forest Muir, The Thirty-second Parallel Pacific 
Railroad in Texas to 1872 (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1949), 186. 

27U. S. Census, 1870, III, 735-736. 

28] bid., 573-574, 735-736. In Galveston County, forty-seven men in four shops 
turned out $166,300 worth of sashes, doors, and blinds; in Marion County, fifty-eight 
men in two shops turned out only $85,500 worth. The average wage in this industry 
was $592. 
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printing, leather currying, lime, blacksmithing, leather tanning, 
grain milling, and wheelwrighting, to photography, which paid 
an average $100 a year, thence downward through wool-carding, 
upholstery, painting, brooms and brushes, hardware, and masonry, 
all of which paid between $100 and $70. Workers in cordage and 
twine, tobacco other than cigars, and wood, turned and carved, 
averaged $53 a year each, while those in refined sugar, gunsmith- 
ing, and fertilizers made $45, $28, and $15 each, respectively.” 

Several factors onerated to depress the wage average in certain 
industries. One was the presence of relatively large numbers of 
unskilled laborers working under the supervision of well-paid 
craftsmen. Another was the seasonal nature of certain kinds of 
manufacturing.** Wages also varied with locality. They were high- 
est in booming Marion and Galveston counties ($575 and $476 
respectively) , in Refugio, Travis, Bexar, and Ellis, and in Brazoria, 
McLennan, and Brazos.*! Although all of these counties except 
one (Brazos) were among the twenty-five most industrialized in 
the state, wages did not regularly reflect the amount of manufac- 
turing in the locality. 

The leading producer of manufactured goods in 1870 was Gal- 
veston, with over $1,000,000 worth, 160 per cent as much as 
second-ranking Marion County. In both counties, the leading 
cities had been virtually rebuilt since the war. Galveston, which 
was Texas’ chief seaport, had lost half its pre-war population by 
1865, but had regained and doubled it to reach a population of 
nearly 14,000 by 1870. Jefferson, in Marion County, was the state’s 


297bid. All industries listed in the census have been included in the above para- 
graph. No average wages are given in the census; all were computed by the writer. 

30There were ninety hands employed in Texas leather factories, but only forty- 
seven Texans who reported their occupation as leather tanner, currier, or finisher, 
and some of these may have worked outside of factories. There were six employees 
of Texas’ one fertilizer factory, but no Texan reported himself a fertilizer-establish- 
ment operative. Upholstery factories employed sixteen hands, but there were only 
nine upholsterers reported for the state. [bid., 573-574; ibid., | (Washington, 1872), 
681, 685. 

81It is worth noting that of the nine high-wage counties (over $300 annually), 
four were on the Shawnee Trail and three of those four were also on the Chisholm 
Trail. Two others were heavily engaged in beef-packing, “food preparations, animal,” 
and hides and tallow. /bid., UI, 572-573, 735-736; Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 77. 
Brazos County owed much of its prosperity at that time to the fact that it was the 
terminus of the Houston and Texas Central Railroad. Marshall, History of Brazos 
County (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1937), 93. 
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most important river-port, with water connections to New Or- 
leans. In spite of a serious fire in 1866, Jefferson had a population 
almost as large as Galveston’s, The two cities held the same rank 
as trading centers that they did in manufacturing, and both were 
important points of entry for the stream of immigrants to Texas 
in the post-war years.*? 

In 1870 the group of counties south of the thirty-first parallel 
equalled the northern group in the total value of articles manu- 
factured. The south had thirteen counties producing over $100,000 
worth of goods each, for a total of nearly $4,000,000, while the 
north had nineteen such counties (including McLennan, Rob- 
ertson, and Bell) producing a like total. As in 1860, the southern 
group led in the value added by the manufacturing process. 
It had thirteen counties adding $60,000 each, for a total of 
$2,000,000, while the northern group had only eleven such 
counties, adding a total of $1,500,000. By 1870 a third manufac- 
turing area had developed along the Gulf Coast. Six counties 
in this group (including Cameron, Victoria, and Brazoria) made 
over $100,000 each, for a total of $1,500,000, of which 22 per cent 
was value added. In all of them except Cameron, beef-packing, 
“food preparations, animal,” and hides and tallow were the main 
industries.** 

Despite its brave beginning, by 1880 the coastal manufacturing 
area had disappeared, and with it Texas’ primacy in the beef- 
packing industry. In that year second-place Texas canned only 
6,000,000 pounds of beef to Illinois’ 91,000,000. The Longhorn 
state stood eighteenth in total value of beef slaughtered and 
twenty-sixth in pounds of beef sold fresh. Whereas there had been 
fifteen factory-size packing plants in Texas in 1870, by 1880 there 
were only three. And whereas Texas butchers and packers had 
grossed $1,500,000 in 1870, in 1880 they grossed only one-third 


82U. §. Census, 1870, III, 572-573; U. S. Census, 1880, XIX (Washington, 1887), 
315, 317; W. P. Webb and H. Bailey Carroll (eds), Handbook of Texas (2 vols., 
Austin, 1952), I, gog; Seth Shepard McKay, ‘Texas under the Regime of E. J. Davis 
(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1919) , 67. 

38U. §. Census, 1870, III, 572-573, 735-736. The tabulation is as follows: 
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of that sum.* 

Reasons for the failure of packing plants in Texas are several. 
Sometimes, as in the case of Gail Borden’s meat factory at Colum- 
bus (Colorado County), the death of a guiding spirit meant 


Northern Southern 

TOTAL OUTPUT 
210,325 Montgomery ............ 201,150 
127,220 12. Washington ............. 121,150 

351,989 
$3,855.99! 6. Cameron ................ 
$1,496,699 

VALUE ADDED 
RAVOR 191,915 Walker ............... . 147,910 
77,822 ‘7. Bastrop ................- 86,725 
———— 12. Washington ............. 62,713 
$1,439.479 13. Grimes ................. 60,680 
$2,009,956 
$ 422,450 


34U. S. Census, 1880, I, 473-474; U. S. Census, 1870, HI, 573-574. 
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death for the enterprise. Again, a slaughter-house is an unlovely 
thing, unable to compete in glamor with a cattle-trail, much less 
with the night-life awaiting Texas drovers in Kansas. But the real 
killer of the Texas beef-packing industry was the profitableness 
of trailing cattle, the same thing that drew gamblers and sporting 
ladies away from the cities in which meat was packed, out onto 
the prairies at trail’s end. There is no cheaper way to get meat 
to the eaters than to let it travel on its own power, using free 
grass and water for fuel, and from 1867 to about 1885 the most 
lucrative part of all beef production after raising the cattle was 
the transportation service involved in walking them toward a 
market. Had farmers and fences not barred their way, Texans 
would have trailed herds to New York, Boston, and other eastern 
cities, regardless of railroads. On the other hand, had barbed wire 
come into common use in Texas, blocking the trails, ten years 
earlier than it did, the infant abattoirs of Texas almost certainly 
would have survived the 1870's and given Texas a permanent lead 
in the beef-packing industry of the United States.* 


35Joe B. Frantz, Gail Borden: Dairyman to a Nation (Norman, 1951), 274. The 
margin of profit in trailing cattle varied greatly, as there were elements of risk, 
but a 50 per cent gain was not unusual. Gard, The Chisholm Trail, passim, That 
greater earnings in walking beef to market was a common cause of death to Texas 
packing plants becomes obvious in a consideration of the demise of three such estab- 
lishments. One, the Texas and Atlantic Refrigerator Company, was established in 
Denison (Grayson County) in 1873, shortly after the Missouri, Kansas and Texas 
Railroad joined the Houston and Texas Central at that point on the Shawnee 
Trail. One of its founders was a refrigeration expert, Thomas L. Rankin (twenty- 
four patents in twenty-four years), and its advertising agent was the redoubtable 
promoter, Joseph G. McCoy, formerly of Abilene, Kansas. The apparent cause of 
failure, which came within three years, was inability to expand; in other words, the 
company could not show enough profit to attract new capital. Another packer began 
operations in 1877 in Fort Worth, which was on the Chisholm Trail and had rail 
connections. This company boasted the latest in Chicago-built refrigerator cars, yet 
it was out of business by 1880. Further south, in Matagorda County, rancher W. B. 
Grimes had begun slaughtering cattle and shipping by sea shortly after the Civil 
War. In the early 1870’s he began putting the meat in cans. His seventy-five to one 
hundred factory employees killed between a hundred and two hundred cattle per 
day, and Grimes’ Canned Beef, which was wholesome and palatable, sold readily 
among Southern planters. Grimes sent large herds up the Chisholm Trail during the 
middle 1870's, but did not invest the proceeds in expansion of his packing house, 
which, indeed, seems not to have operated at all in 1880. Denison Daily News, July 
22, August 5, December 6, 1873; Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 209, 234; W. R. Woolrich, 
“Mechanical Refrigeration—Its American Birthright,” Refrigerating Engineering 
(March, April, 1947) , reprint, 8-9; John Columbus Marr, The History of Matagorda 
County (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1928), 183. For the role of credit in 
packing-house operations, see FE. A. Cudahy, Jr., “Financing the Packing Industry,” 
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Though overshadowed by Chicago, Texas beef-packing was still 
among the top ten industries in the state in 1880, ranking ninth 
in the total value of its products and eleventh in the value created 
by manufacturing. A single factory employing 125 men, in 
Aransas County (formerly part of Refugio) , handled 93 per cent 
of the $500,000 worth of beef slaughtered by Texas factories 
in 1880. Hides and tallow and “food preparations, animal” no 
longer were listed as separate industries. Leather production had 
dropped in relative importance (to 24/26), but the manufac- 
ture of saddles and harness (6/8) and footwear (11/9) had 
gained. Dallas had seized leadership in saddlery and harness, mak- 
ing over $100,000 worth, and was followed by Austin (Travis 
County) , producing about half as much, and San Antonio (Bexar 
County). All three were outfitting points along the Shawnee- 
Chisholm Trail.** 

Another 1870 leader, cotton-milling, had fallen completely out 
of the front ranks by 1880 (to 41/52) . This industry, spurred by 
Civil War experiences and financed almost exclusively by local 
capital, had consumed 1,000,000 pounds of cotton in 1870 and 
nearly twice that much in 1873. But by 1880 the capitalization 
of the state’s two cotton mills was less than it had been even in 
1860; the consumption of cotton was under 120,000 pounds; and 
the total value of goods produced was 27 per cent of the 1860 
figure, 7 per cent of the 1870 figure. The decline of this industry 
may be attributed to several factors: inexperienced, therefore in- 
efficient management; the greater attraction for capital of enter- 
prises which promised a quicker and larger return, such as cattle- 


in The Packing Industry: A Series of Lectures Given under the Joint Auspices of the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago and the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers (Chicago, 1924), 201. Another point to be consid- 
ered is that Texas packers along the Gulf Coast made much use of “mavericks” and 
also of branded cattle that drifted down from northern counties in winter; by the 
late seventies, these “windfall” cattle had become scarce. Charles A. Siringo, Riata 
and Spurs: The Story of a Lifetime Spent in the Saddle as Cowboy and Ranger 
(Boston, 1931), 13-15. 

36U. §. Census, 1880, I, 189-190, 369-371; Gard, The Chisholm Trail, 77. Rankings 
for 1880 are based on eighty-eight industries. Cf. above, ftn. 20. It should be pointed 
out that not all of the leather produced in Texas and used in the manufacture of 
leather goods was cowhide. Some came from hogs, goats, sheep, deer, and buffaloes. 
Adele Henderson, Smith County, Texas: Its Background and History in Ante-Bellum 
Days (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1926), 76; Frank H. Taylor, “Through 
Texas,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LIX, 717. 
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trailing, lumbering, and railroad building; moribund business con- 
ditions following the failure of Jay Cooke and Company in 1873; 
and competition from Northern mills already so firmly estab- 
lished that they could undersell Southern mills for as long as nec- 
essary to put them out of business.** The woolen goods industry 
(27/29) also had been adversely affected by these factors. It was 
represented in the census of 1880 by a single mill in Comal 
County, where experienced operatives put out as much woolen 
goods as had the entire state in 1870. The men’s clothing industry, 
on the other hand, had increased production by 80 per cent, re- 
taining its rank (22/22) in the growing list of Texas manufactur- 
ing enterprises. Harris and Galveston counties still led in this 
field.** 

Texas manufacturers fared better with the seed of the cotton 
plant than with the fiber. The first cottonseed oil mill in Texas 
was established in 1867. By 1870 there were two which grossed 
about $20,000 each. The greatest obstacle to the success of the 
industry was the opposition of farmers, who had to be persuaded 
by editorials and local experiments that cottonseed cake and meal 
were better feeds for cattle, especially milch cows, than the seed 
itself. Once convinced, however, the farmers looked upon the 
cottonseed oil mill as a benefactor to the vicinage. By 1880, two 
mills in Grayson and Waller counties had raised their gross to 
$100,000 and $90,000 respectively, and there were smaller mills 
in Dallas, Brazos, Galveston, Grimes, and Robertson counties. 
These mills bought seed at five or ten cents a bushel, removed 
the hulls, and crushed the kernels into cakes. The hulls and cakes, 
which were rich in potash and phosphate, were useful as feed or 
fertilizer, and the oil could be used in making soap or stearine, 
or refined for cooking and table use. The processing of $20 worth 
of seed yielded $3 worth of lint, $10 worth of cake or meal, and 
$24 worth of oil. By 1880 the cottonseed milling industry stood 
fourteenth in the value of its products and twelfth in the value 
created by manufacturing.*® 


87U. S$. Census, 1880, I, 189-190, 956; Coulter, The South during Reconstruction, 
268; Edwin De Leon, “The New South,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, XLVIII, 
270, 410; U. S. Census, 1870, II, 596-597; J. G. Randall, The Civil War and Recon- 
struction (Boston, 1953) , 830-831. 

38U. §. Census, 1880, II, 189-190, 369-371. 

8®Handbook of Texas, I, 422; U. S. Census, 1870, UI, 735; U. S. Census, 1880, V 
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Grain-milling continued in 1880 to tower over all other in- 
dustries in the state in the gross value of its products. Its strong- 
hold by the 1880's was on the fertile prairies of North Central 
Texas, where nine contiguous counties, led by Dallas, each proc- 
essed over $100,000 worth of meal and flour. Bosque, McLennan, 
and Bell formed a similar block in the central prairie region, as 
did Comanche and Brown to the west. There were equally impor- 
tant milling interests in Travis, Caldwell, Bexar, Harris, and Gal- 
veston. In these and other counties, more than goo mills using 
over 100 water wheels, almost 800 steam engines, and burrs and 
hexagon reels for grinding and bolting, produced more than 
$7,500,000 worth of meal and flour, twice as much as in 1870 and 
more, dollarwise, than all Texas industries had grossed in 1860. 
Grain-milling was still a low-profit public service, rather than a 
means to fortune. Generally the grain was carted to the mill by 
farmers in the vicinity who exchanged it for flour, meal, and offals 
or waited, sometimes overnight, to have it ground. The miller 
received an eighth of the product. The average factory-size mill 
used three employees, probably not all year around, and turned 
$7,000 worth of grain into $8,000 worth of meal and flour. Un- 
profitable as the business was, the farmers were thinking of tak- 
ing it over.*° 

Lumber-milling also held its rank (2/1) among Texas indus- 
tries, though the value created by manufacturing had dropped to 
40 per cent in 1880. The benefits of mechanization were being 
passed along to the consumer, for the Amsler mill currently 
charged only $7 per thousand feet of rough lumber and $10 to $13 
per thousand feet of dressed lumber. Prices were slightly higher 
at the Wingate mill in Orange. Wages also were higher at Wingate, 
$4 a day for sawyers and $3 for planers in 1880, but Wingate em- 
(Washington, 1884), 812; ibid., II, 189-190, 369-371; Marshall, History of Brazos 
County (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1937), 99; Henry W. Grady, “Cotton 
and Its Kingdom,” Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LXIII, 726. Prices paid for the 
seed are from the census (1880, V) and values of the products are from the Hand- 
book; both are twice as high as Grady’s figures, which are not specifically for Texas. 

40U. S. Census, 1880, II, 189-190, 369-371; U. S. Census, 1870, II, 393, 599; Havins, 
History of Brown County (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1931), 69; John N. 
Andrews, Agricultural Cooperation in Collin County, Texas, from 1870 to 1926 
(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1926) , 60-61, citing J. Perry Burrus, son of the 


founder of Burrus Mills (1876). There were 1,096 Texans listed as millers in the 
occupational census. U. S. Census, 1880, I, 773. 
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ployees had to take a third of their pay in merchandise at the 
company store, while Amsler’s hands were required to take only 
a fifth in merchandise and, in addition to wages, received from 
the company “free houses, gardens, and wood, and the privilege of 
keeping horses and cows, which would increase wages about 15 
per cent.” Both companies reported that laborers had become less 
efficient. Amsler officials attributed the change to a labor shortage 
born of “the variety of new enterprises,” while Wingate officials 
charged it to the reduction of the work day from twelve hours in 
1875, to ten in 1880." 

Unlike grain-milling, the lumber industry was developing along 
the lines of “big business.”” The number of sawmills remained the 
same as in 1870, but the average mill was larger. Prior to 1875, 
capitalization and management had been almost exclusively south- 
ern—Wingate, for instance, had begun milling operations in New- 
ton County in the early 1860’s, using slave labor—but during the 
late 1870's, as the hemlock and white-pine forests of Pennsyl- 
vania and the Lake States became exhausted, lumbermen from 
that area moved into Texas.*? By 1880 the industry had replaced 
farming as the mainstay of several East Texas counties. Timber 
felled as far away as San Augustine was floated down-river to mill- 
ing centers at Orange and Beaumont (Jefferson County). From 
these points the lumber, mostly longleaf pine and cypress, went 
by rail east and west and by schooner to ports in Texas and 
Mexico. South of the Trinity River, especially in Montgomery 
County, numerous small mills cut into the loblolly forests. North- 
eastern Texas also had two lumbering areas. Longview, in Gregg 
County, was the capital of shortleaf pine manufacture, and Bowie 
and Cass counties produced important quantities of shortleaf pine, 
cedar, and gum. From these centers much lumber went to com- 
munities in the interior, where it brought premium prices, but 
numerous sawmills west of the railheads turned riverside timber 
into rough, green lumber called “rawhide,” which sold well in the 
absence of anything better. All together, Texas sawmills used 


41Jbid., II, 189-190; ibid., XX, 491-492. Farm laborers received 50¢ to $1 per day. 
Ibid., V, 819. 

421bid., Il, 190; U. S$. Census, 1870, Ill, 574; Hamilton Pratt Easton, The History 
of the Texas Lumbering Industry (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Texas, 1947) , 81; 
Herschel Sampson Brannen, Sr., The History of Lumbering in Newton County, 
‘Texas (Master's thesis, University of Texas, 1938), 44. 
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three thousand hands, converted almost $2,000,000 worth of logs 
into over 300,000,000 board feet of lumber, 14,000,000 laths, 
100,000,000 shingles, and other products to a total value of $3,500,- 
000 in 1880. Texas was already the seventeenth lumbering state 
in the nation.“ 

Some of the best lumber that Texas produced was used in the 
state’s sixteen shipyards (28/27) , which specialized in repair work 
and the construction of shallow-draft vessels. Though there were 
yards at Orange, Indianola, and Matagorda (even one in Denton 
County), the most important were in the Galveston Bay area, 
where six schooners, five sloops, two steamboats, and one tug were 
built during the 1880 census year. Lynchburg, in Harris County, 
had replaced Galveston as the leader in this field.** Still more of 
the lumber went into the making of carriages, wagons, and carts 
(13/14), in which Harris County was again the leader, trailed 
at a respectful distance by Galveston, Dallas, and Travis. Oak, 
cypress, and cedar laths were fashioned into barrels and buckets, 
especially in Galveston’s eight factories, which dominated the 
state’s cooperage industry (19/23). Another eight factories in 
Galveston contributed 79 per cent to the $400,000 grossed by the 
state’s sash, door, and blind industry (11/16), which had grown 
in the volume of its business without increasing the number of 
factories. Furniture-making, on the other hand, had fallen off by 
about a fourth since 1870, to $150,000, and had dropped to twenty- 
first place (21/21) among Texas industries. Another customer of 
the lumber mills, the carpentering industry, remained among the 
top ten (4/6) in 1880 with approximately the same gross income 
as it had had ten years earlier.*° 

Two other building trades had come to the fore. Painting and 
paper-hanging (20/20) was a parvenu among the industrial lead- 

43U. §. Census, 1880, V, 739, 753, 754; ibid, TX (Washington, 1884). 486-487, 542; 
ibid., U1, 369-371; Handbook of Texas, I, 198, 306; Havins, History of Brown County 
(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1931) , 68; Loy William Hartsfield, A History 
of Stephens County [Texas] (Masters’ thesis, University of Texas, 1929) , 85-86. 

44U. §. Census, 1880, U1, 469; ibid., VIII (Washington, 1884), “Shipbuilding In- 
dustry in the United States,” 130, 258; U. S. Census, 1870, 735-736. The eighth volume 


of the 1880 census contains four folios numbered separately; there is no pagination 
for the volume itself. 

45U. §. Census, 1880, U1, 189-190, 369-371; ibid., IX, 541; Ernest Edward Guinn, 
A History of Cleburne, Texas (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1950), 23; 
U. S. Census, 1870, III, 573-574. 
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ers of 1880, though there had been a painting “factory” in Grayson 
County in 1860 and six were listed for the state in 1870. By 1880 
the number of factories had grown to twenty-five, the number of 
hands employed had increased from ten to ninety-two, and the 
gross income of the industry had rocketed from $6,000 in 1870 
to $167,000 in 1880.** The manufacture of brick had enjoyed a 
less phenomenal rise. In 1860, $18,000 worth of brick had been 
made, much of it in Gonzales, Rusk, and Travis counties. Ten 
years later the industry had grossed nearly ten times as much and 
ranked among the top fifteen (15/12), with McLennan and 
Harris counties in the lead. In 1880 Limestone joined the leaders 
to help push Texas brick production toward the half-million 
mark and into the ranks of the top ten (10/5) manufacturing 
enterprises in the state. The growth of these two industries sug- 
gests that many Texans who had moved out of their log cabins into 
frame dwellings in 1870 were by 1880 either dressing up the old 
places or building even more substantial homes. The state even 
supported a factory which made nothing but ornamental and 
architectural ironwork.* 

The production of iron itself had interested Texans for years, 
but most projects to develop the state’s known limonite deposits 
died a-borning. During the Civil War, under the pressure of great 
need, a few rude puddling furnaces were set up, but managers 
and laborers alike were novices. Boiler accidents and “‘chilling”’ 
soon put most of these furnaces out of business. One of the more 
successful attempts during the Civil War was that of Dr. Charles 
G. Young, a New Englander who had settled in Louisiana in 1838 
and who moved his slaves into Texas in 1861. Young organized 
his smeltery in Cherokee County in 1863, employed seventy-five 
white men and several hundred Negroes, and operated in connec- 
tion with the foundry a sawmill, a brickyard, and a large store 
stocked with goods brought by wagon-train from Galveston and 
Matamoros. A boiler accident and a jayhawker raid on his store 
wrote finis to the enterprise soon after the end of the war. Of 


46U. §. Census, 1880, II, 189-190; U. S. Census, 1860, II, 584, 594; U. S. Census, 
1870, II, 574. The occupational census listed 5 paperhangers and 986 painters and 
varnishers for the state. U. §. Census, 1880, I, 773. 

47U. S. Census, 1860, II, 580-591, 594; U. S. Census, 1870, III, 573-574, 735-736; U. S. 
Census, 1880, II, 189-190, 369-371. A brick home or store in Texas in 1880 had the 
prestige value of a Cadillac in 1950. 
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greater staying power was the Cherokee Furnace Company, which 
was taken over in 1867 by one of its stockholders, T. L. Philleo. 
In 1874 Philleo moved the furnace to Rusk, where he opened a 
store in connection with it. There it continued to turn out 
“Philleo” plows, plow points, bull tongues, “‘dog irons,” smooth- 
ing irons, kettles, and pots, at least until April 6, 1878, when the 
manager used the pages of the Rusk Texas Observer to urge his 
neighbors to buy the products of local industry. Philleo, who had 
poured heart and fortune into the enterprise, died by his own 
hand in 1879. His furnace was not operating in 1880.** 

The one Texas smeltery which survived into the census year of 
1880 was that of George Addison Kelly. It is noteworthy that both 
Kelly and company were seasoned in the iron business. The firm 
had originated as a plow-shop near Marshall in 1843. Moving 
to Marion County five years later, it added general repair work 
and began smelting its iron in a pocket-furnace. Twent -year-old 
Kelly joined the firm in 1852 as a foreman. Seeing that there was 
a large market for cowbells, Kelly traveled to Kentucky in 1854 
to study bell-making and other foundry techniques. Four years 
later he became a partner and the company began to make ma- 
chinery castings, cast-iron stoves, andirons, and kitchen utensils. 
In 1860 he became sole owner and developed the “Blue Kelly” 
plow, for which the demand soon exceeded the supply. Later he 
developed a ‘“‘pony plow.” Kelly began smelting his own iron ore 
in 1866. If anybody could manufacture iron in Texas, he should 
have been the man. But for Kelly, as for Philleo, success was 
always just around the corner. He built a new charcoal blast 
furnace in 1869, but made no iron in the census year of 1870. Nor 
was any iron ore mined in Texas that year. In 1874 Kelly rebuilt 
his furnace. It operated six months of the census year of 1880 
(reducing part-time to full-time), employed about forty skilled 
mechanics at two dollars a day and a hundred ordinary laborers 

48Handbook of Texas, I, 894; ibid., II, 947; U. S. Census, 1880, II, 847; M. G. 
Bowden, History of Burnet County (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1940) ; 
George Truett Mason, A Study of the Iron Industries of Cherokee County (Master's 
thesis, University of Texas, 1938), 1-2, 11-19; Posey, History of Cherokee County 
(Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1928), 70-73. Dr. Young was president of the 
Vicksburg and Shreveport Railroad Company in the 1850's. He helped charter the 


Houston and Great Northern in 1866 and became its president on June 1, 1867. 
Handbook of Texas, II, 947. 
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at one dollar, and used over three thousand tons of Marion 
County’s brown hematite ore, which was 45 per cent metallic iron 
and easily procurable. The smeltery made $36,000 worth of char- 
coal pig iron, a sixth of it by the cold-blast method which William 
Kelly of Kentucky had discovered in 1851—and it had the dis- 
tinction of being the only industry in Texas in 1880 for which the 
value of the product was less than the combined costs of materials 
and wages (by $15,000). After the end of the census year, but 
before the end of the calendar year, both furnace and foundry 
were partially destroyed by fire. George Kelly then faced the facts 
that charcoal furnaces were no longer profitable and the cost of im- 
porting coal was prohibitive, abandoned the idea of making iron, 
and devoted himself exclusively to manufacturing plows.*° 

He was already the state’s outstanding producer of agricultural 
implements (23/18), making more than half of the $140,000 
gross. The Kelly Plow Company and twelve smaller implements 
factories in 1880 turned out, among other things, 18,000 plows, 
12,000 cultivators, hundreds of shovels and hoes, dozens of cotton- 
planters, harrows, corn-planters, grain-drills, and cane-mills, and 
one horse-rake. Production had tripled since 1870.°*° 

Other foundries and shops, notably in Galveston, made utensils 
and other wares of tin, copper, and sheet-iron, to a total value of 
nearly $500,000 (8/10), while still other foundries and machine 
shops, particularly in Galveston and Harris counties, turned out 
engines, boilers, sawmills, cotton gins, and a mixed line of imple- 
ments and utensils to a total value of over $500,000 (7/7). The 
blacksmithing industry had resumed its pre-war position of third 
in the state (3/3), grossing over $700,000 in 1880.** 

Newspaper publishing and job printing, which in 1860 had 

49U. S. Census, 1880, II, 189-190, 740-741, 746-748, 767, 847, 860; ibid., XV (Wash- 
ington, 1886), 19, 26; Handbook of Texas, 1, 894, 942-943. William Kelly gives an 
account of his discovery in the 1880 Census. 

5°Though production of agricultural implements in 1880 was 340 per cent of the 
figure for 1870, it was only 140 per cent of that for 1860, when the industry ranked 
eleventh (11/11). The Kelly Plow Company, which moved to Longview in 1882, 
was still in business there in 1950. U. S$. Census, 1880, IL, 189-190, 369-371, 456-457: 
U. S. Census, 1870, UI, 573; U. S$. Census, 1860, Il, 594; Handbook of Texas, I, 
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51U. §. Census, 1880, U, 189-190, 369-371. Engine and boiler shops paid their skilled 
mechanics $3.10 for a ten-hour day and ordinary laborers $1.65. [bid., XXII (Wash- 
ington, 1888) , 1. Texas blacksmithing factories employed 707 hands in 1880, but there 
were 2,814 blacksmiths in the state. [bid., IH, 189; ibid., I, 771. 
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ranked ninth among Texas industries, had dropped to fourteenth 
in 1870, but had more than recovered by 1880, when it ranked 
among the top five (5/4). There had been twenty-one factory- 
size publishing and printing establishments in 1860, the centers 
of the industry being Galveston, Bexar, Harris, and Washington 
counties. Newspapers, which provided the bulk of the income, 
had been hard hit by the war. Five out of every six suspended 
publication during the first year of fighting; acute shortages of 
newsprint and trained labor plagued the survivors. These prob- 
lems ended with the war, and by 1870 Texas had over a hundred 
periodical publications, all but seven of which were devoted to 
politics and general news (five were religious weeklies, one was 
an agricultural and horticultural weekly, and one was the semi- 
monthly organ of a benevolent society). What with Radical Re- 
publican shenanigans in Travis County and great commercial 
activity in Marion and Galveston, these three counties were the 
publishing centers in 1870. Ten years later the number of period- 
icals published in Texas had grown to 280. There were 30 daily 
newspapers (thirteen of which received Associated Press dispatches 
via Western Union) , 231 weeklies, 2 semi-weeklies, 1 tri-weekly, 
14 monthlies, and 2g semi-monthlies. Fourteen of these were 
religious publications, and twelve were dedicated to other special 
interests. Five Texas newspapers were printed in Spanish, one was 
in Czech, and thirteen were in German. Whatever the language, 
a newspaper derived at least 51 per cent of its income from ad- 
vertisements, rather than from sales. There were in 1880 thirty- 
nine factory-size establishments grossing a total of $600,000, but 
the income for all Texas newspapers totaled more than one mil- 
lion dollars. Publishing was big business in Galveston (over 
$230,000) and Dallas (over $160,000), and also in Bexar and 
Travis counties.* 

Among the important manufacturing enterprises in Texas in 

52U. §. Census, 1860, I, 580-591, 594; U. S. Census, 7870, II, 573, 574; ibid., I, 482- 
493; U. S. Census, 1880, U1, 189-190, 369-371; ibid., VIII, “The Newspaper and Period- 
ical Press,” 107, 170-171, 179, 183; Handbook of Texas, I1, 276; Coulter, Confederate 
States of America, 493; Robert Allen Nesbitt, Texas Confederate Newspapers, 1861- 
1865 (Master’s thesis, University of Texas, 1936), 26; Mattie Lloyd Wooten, The 
Réles of Pioneer Women in the ‘Texas Frontier Community (Master’s thesis, Univer- 
sity of Texas, 1929) , 152. See also Ike Moore, Texas Newspapers, 1813-1939; A Union 


List of Newspaper Files Available in Offices of Publishers, Libraries and a Number of 
Private Collections (Houston, 1941) . 
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1880, ranking 18/15, was one in which Texans may take the pride 
of invention. A machine for making artificial ice by an absorp- 
tion process had been patented by Ferdinand Carré of France 
in 1860. Several of his machines were slipped through the blockade 
for emergency service at Confederate hospitals, but they were not 
commercially practical. The requisite improvements in the Carré 
system were made by Daniel Livingston Holden, in San Antonio 
in 1866. Subsequently, Holden acquired patent-rights to another 
ice-making process, Vander Weyde’s compression system, and im- 
proved it; still later, in 1871, he made the first installation for 
mechanical refrigeration in a slaughter-house, at Fulton (Aransas 
County). Working with him in San Antonio was Andrew Muhl, 
who developed an ether compression ice-machine by 1871. Dur- 
ing 1873-1874, in Jefferson (Marion County), another inventor, 
David Boyle, built the first commercially successful ammonia com- 
pression ice-machine, a type which soon rivaled Holden’s in pop- 
ularity. In Dallas and Denison, meanwhile, Thomas L. Rankin 
applied his versatile genius to the problems of refrigerating brew- 
eries, storage houses, abattoirs, and box-cars. By 1880, the cost to 
the consumer of artificial ice had been reduced to about two and 
a half cents per pound, and Texas led the nation in production, 
with a third of the total. (In easy second place was Louisiana, 
which shared pioneering honors—and inventors—with its neighbor 
to the west.) The largest single ice-plant in Texas in 1880 was at 
Dallas, but San Antonio, Houston, and Austin, with two factories 
each, manufactured as much ice.** 

Only prototypes of these ice-making machines and refrigerated 
cars were made in the state—such items were not among the ninety 
or more products of Texas factories in 1880. The list did include 
fireproof safes, hand-pumps, cutlery and edge tools, stencils and 
brands, handstamps, umbrellas, paper boxes and bags, cosmetics, 
drugs, baking and yeast powders, flavoring extracts, pickles, pre- 

58U, S. Census, 1880, II, 56, 189-190, 369-371; ibid., XXII, “Report on the Ice 
Industry of the United States,” 35; United States Patents No. 30,201, issued to 
Ferdinand Philip Edward Carré, of Paris, France, October 23, 1860, No. 95,345, 
issued to D. Livingston Holden, of New Orleans, Louisiana, September 28, 1869, 
and No. 128,448, issued to David Boyle, of San Francisco, California, June 25, 1872 
(copies in possession of W. R. Woolrich, Austin, Texas) ; Denison Daily News, July 
22, December 6, December 17, 1873; Woolrich, “Mechanical Refrigeration,” Refriger- 


ating Engineering, 1, 5-8, 10; Woolrich, One Hundred Years of Mechanical Refriger- 
ation, 4-10, 12, 25-26. See also 35n. 
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serves, and sauces. Galveston led in three important industries for 
the satisfaction of the inner man, tobacco (15/13), bakery prod- 
ucts (16/19) , and confectionery (17/17) , producing more than 60 
per cent of the factory-made candy in Texas."* 

The pattern of industrialization in Texas in 1880 lay like an 
ornate English pound-mark (£) east of the ninety-eighth meridian 
and north of the twenty-ninth parallel. (See map.) Beginning in 
Wood County and moving counter-clockwise, through Upshur, 
Gregg, and Harrison, the dominant industry was lumbering. 
Marion County had suffered a commercial eclipse with the loca- 
tion of the Texas and Pacific Railroad offices and shops in Mar- 
shall (Harrison County) and the removal of the Red River raft 
in 1874, which lowered the water level of Big Cypress Bayou; 
by 1880 its only important industries were George Kelly’s iron 
and implements factories. Lumber dominated in Cass and Bowie 
counties and part of Red River, shading off into furniture-making 
in Lamar and Fannin. Beginning in Red River County, westward 
and southward, grain-milling was the important industry, with 
some manufacture of agricultural implements in Fannin and cot- 
tonseed milling in Grayson County. Dallas had a mixed economy, 
with important lumber-planing, publishing, and saddlery inter- 
ests. Kaufman and ‘Tarrant counties, immediately east and west 
of Dallas, also made saddles and harness, but grain-milling was 
their mainstay. McLennan made bricks, wagons, and utensils, as 
well as flour and meal. Bell and the counties forming the cross- 
bar of the pound-mark were all grain-mill counties, except An- 
derson, in the East Texas redlands, where foundries and sawmills 
were more important. Travis had considerable diversity of manu- 
facturing, as did Bexar, and Comal produced woolens and leather 
goods. Throughout this black prairie region, with the single ex- 
ception of Comal County, and east to Harris County, grain-mill- 
ing grossed more than any other industry. In Harris and Galves- 
ton, which had the most diverse manufacturing in the state, and 
in Grimes County, grain was less important than lumber and 
wood products. Eastward, in Walker, Montgomery, Liberty, Jef- 


54Woolrich, One Hundred Years of Mechanical Refrigeration, 6, 8, 10, 12; U. S. 
Census, 1880, U1, 189-190, 369-371. 
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ferson, and Orange counties, lumbering was the dominant in- 


dustry.** 
In all of the 138 Texas counties which reported manufacturing 


in 1880 there were three thousand factory-size establishments with 
twelve thousand employees, including one hundred women and 
four hundred children or youths, and an annual payroll of nearly 
three and a half million dollars (an average of $275 per hand). 
Wages varied with the location of the factory, as well as with the 
type of work. Galveston’s 685 industrial employees received an 
average $730, but Comal’s 77, who were the next highest paid, 
received only $452. In close order, then, came the factory workers 


of Travis, Morris, Harris, Dallas, Orange, Bexar, and Jefferson, 
all of whom averaged over $370 a year. Tarrant, San Jacinto, 
Parker, Brazos, and Grayson paid between $300 and $350. At the 
other end of the scale, wages were below $100 in Shelby, Mon- 
tague, Henderson, Nacogdoches, Houston, Rusk, Wiiliamson, 
Panola, Milam ($72), and Newton ($44) .°* Generally speaking, 
wages were up from 1870 levels but not so high as in 1860, The 
wages paid by sawmills, grain-mills, and blacksmithing factories, 


56] bid., 186-189, 369-371; Handbook of Texas, 1, gog; tbid., Il, 145. 

The five most industrialized counties and their leading industries were: Galveston— 
$2,400,000 (sash, door, and blind; grain-milling; publishing; cigars and cigarettes; 
tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware; cooperage; confectionery; foundries and machine 
shops; bakery products; saddlery and harness; men’s clothing; patent medicines and 
compounds; carriages and wagons; furniture), Dallas—$1,500,000 (grain-milling; 
lumber-planing; publishing; saddlery and harness; cigars and cigarettes; foundries 
and machine shops; brick and tile; tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware; bakery products; 
ice; carriages and wagons; confectionery) , Harris—$i,300,000 (foundries and machine 
shops; grain-milling; lumber-planing; fertilizers; lumber-sawing; bakery products; 
brick and tile; carriages and wagons; ship-building; men’s clothing; publishing; ice; 
tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware; marble and stone work) , Travis—$800,000 (grain- 
milling; publishing; tin, copper, and sheet-iron ware; saddlery and harness; lime; 
sash, door, and blind; ice; bakery products; carriages and wagons; foundries and 
machine shops; patent medicines and compounds), and Bexar—$600,000 (grain- 
milling; publishing; saddlery and harness; ice; leather currying; carriages and 
wagons). U. S. Census, 1880, I, 186-189, 369-371. 

Industrialization was not always heaviest in counties where population was great- 
est. The most populous counties in 1880 were Grayson, Dallas, and Bexar, with over 
thirty thousand each; Fayette, Harris, Washington, Lamar, and ‘Travis, with over 
twenty-seven thousand each; McLennan, Collin, Fannin, Harrison, Tarrant, and 
Galveston, with over twenty-four thousand each; and Robertson, Smith, Navarro, 
Ellis, and Cooke, with over twenty thousand each. [bid., I, 78-81. 

'éJbid., I, 15, 186-189. Only counties reporting thirty or more factory hands have 
been named. 
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which collectively employed about half of all industrial labor in 
Texas, had fallen considerably since 1860." 

The fluctuation in wages reflects inversely the general condi- 
tions of manufacturing in Texas from 1865 to 1880. During the 
Civil War, when manufactured goods were in short supply, and 
afterwards, while the inspiration of the war was fresh, a great 
many persons went into manufacturing who had neither training 
nor aptitude for it. For a few years, some of them succeeded. Poor 
transportation facilities acted as a protective tariff to stave off 
competition from outside and, at the same time (aided by wild 
Indians in the West), kept the population dammed up in the 
eastern half of Texas. The crowding of the population, plus chaotic 
conditions in agriculture in the late 1860's, created a labor surplus. 
As a result of this combination of factors, manufacturers could 
sell their products at almost twice (46 per cent above) the cost of 
materials and pay their laborers only a third (34 per cent) of the 
value added. During the 1870's, conditions changed. Railroad 
builders took part of the labor supply and carried more of it 
west to the prairies and plains. The railroads also brought in 
great quantities of articles made in the North. Texas manufac- 
turers had to raise wages to hold their work force and, at the same 

57] bid., 189-190; U. S. Census, 1870, Il, 573-574; U. S. Census, 1860, Il, 594. The 
following table of comparative annual wages was computed and compiled by the 


writer from tables in ibid. and is limited to industries which employed at least ten 
hands in each of the three census years: 


1860 1870 1880 

Type of Factory Hands Wage Hands Wage Hands Wage 
Agricultural implements . gag8 $310 44 $304 139 $336 
Blacksmithing reer tas. OS 350 761 131 707 255 
Boots, shoes, and repair........ go 308 186 185, 235 371 
tile... 65 125 268 185, 1,185 173 
Carpentering Semmes | 404 399 321 362 399 
Carriages, wagons, and carts..... 155 382 325 250 211 436 
Clothing, men’s eee - 14 274 78 235 118 361 
Foundries and machine shops.... 125 493 153 539 360 414 
Furniture .. 95 347 140 316 105 337 
Lumber, sawmills............... 1,203 301 1,750 223 3,186 230 
Marble and stone work......... 15 600 15 400 42 414 
Printing and publishing......... 110 510 168 520 414 563 
Saddlery and harness..... .+2 205 461 292 192 270 410 
Sash, door, and blind............ 42 457 118 592 82 593 


Tin, copper, and sheet-iron...... 99 468 237 350 217 485 
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time, cut prices to compete with Northern goods. Just as profits 
were being pared from two sides, the panic of 1873 hit and a long 
depression followed. Few Texas establishments had been able to 
accumulate capital reserves, and all but the most efficient went 
under. The net number of factories in Texas, which had increased 
by 144 per cent during the 1860's, advanced only 24 per cent 
during the shaky 1870's. Nevertheless, the gross product of Texas 
industry rose 80 per cent between 1870 and 1880, and the pay- 
roll fattened by 87 per cent. The factories which survived were 
charging their customers only 38 per cent above the cost of ma- 
terials and were giving labor 43 per cent of the value added. Al- 
though events of the 1870’s had provided a severe test of man- 
agerial talent, the best manufacturers had been able to find capital, 
buy new machinery, and improve production to make up for the 
lower margin of profit.** 

Industrial Texas had emerged like an athlete from training 
camp, leaner but fitter for the trials ahead. It engaged in 1880 only 
6 per cent of a working population that had grown by 395 per 
cent since 1860, but the loss, which was relative rather than nu- 
merical, had been largely of inefficient producers.** True, Texas 
industry had lost two magnificent opportunities—a virtual monop- 
oly in beef-packing and a chance to manufacture refrigerators 
for the rest of the United States—and it had failed at milling 
cotton. But the record on the whole was one of great accomplish- 
ment. Texas manufacturing industries had increased their gross 
income from six and a half million dollars in 1860 to nearly 
twenty-one million dollars in 1880, a gain of 217 per cent. Their 
products, almost a third as valuable as the products of agricul- 
ture, constituted a fourth of the state’s gross income in 1880, and 
industrial Texas, healthier than ever, was ready to keep on grow- 
ing with the country." 


OSU, §. Census, 1870, III, 392-393, 573-574; U. S. Census, 2880, I, 15. 

\9OF 522,133 Texans gainfully employed in 1880, there were 30,346 in manufactur- 
ing, mechanical, and mining trades, and there were only 117 miners and quarrymen. 
Agriculture employed 69 per cent, and the rest were in professional and personal 
services, trade, and transportation. There had been 105,491 Texans gainfully em- 
ployed in 1860. [bid., I, 712-713, 773, 775; U. S. Census, 1860, I, 491. 

60Texas’s three thousand factories in 1880 grossed $20,719,928; its 174,000 farms 
and ranches grossed $65,204,329. U. S. Census, 1880, II, 15; ibid., III, 38, 59. 
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Mirabeau B. Lamar and Cevas 
Nationalism 
DORMAN H. WINFREY 


ATIONALISM has been described as a concept so complex 
and changing that it defies a short, logical definition. 
Boyd C. Shafer, who has written on the subject in his 
Nationalism: Myth and Reality, observes that nationalism of the 
past two centuries may mean “(1) the love of a common soil, race, 
language, or historical culture, (2) a desire for the political inde- 
pendence, security, and prestige of the nation, (3) a mystical devo- 
tion to a vague, sometimes even supernatural, social organism 
which, known as the nation or Volk, is more than the sum of its 
parts, (4) the dogma that the individual lives exclusively for the 
nation with the corollary that the nation is an end in itself, or 
(5) the doctrine that the nation (the nationalist’s own) is or 
should be dominant if not supreme among other nations and 
should take aggressive action to this end.” Critics of nationalism 
characterize it as a curse on the human race responsible for intol- 
erance, uniformity, militarism, and international wars. Advocates 
of nationalism, on the other hand, see its blessings in the forms 
of stability, economic order, progress, and the spiritual and intel- 
lectual improvement of the country. Most persons do agree that 
nationalism as the group symbol during the present stage of 
civilization has been the prime characteristic of modern history. 
The 1830's and 1840's were decades in which the full impact 
of nationalism had important results on the European continent. 
Simultaneously, during these decades, a nationalism not unlike 
that in Europe was responsible for changes taking place in Texas. 
Before Texas revolted against Mexico in 1836, Texan nationalists 
were undecided toward which of three directions they should 
incline. One Texas group favored loyalty to and development 
under Mexico, another expressed a desire to be annexed by the 
United States, and a third found the idea of an independent re- 
public appealing. As the revolution progressed, those who advo- 
cated a separate existence for Texas gradually obtained the upper 
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hand in administrative circles, so that on successfully completing 
the military revolution Texans made the idea of an independent 
republic become a reality. 

The first president of the new republic was Sam Houston, 
Texas’ military commander at the decisive battle of San Jacinto. 
To Houston fell the problem of initiating and consolidating the 
“upstart” nation—a task which left him scant time for promoting 
nationalistic designs. At the conclusion of his two-year term, how- 
ever, his successor, Mirabeau B. Lamar, entered office imbued 
with an enthusiasm, not for just holding on, but for seeking the 
development and aggrandizement of the young republic into an 
empire that could one day be termed great. In the fashion of 
later German patriots, Lamar wanted this infant to emerge from 
the shadows and to seek and to find its place in the sun. To carry 
out such a program for Texas and Texans, Lamar became the first 
major proponent of nationalism in the young republic. 

Mirabeau B. Lamar' was born in Georgia on August 16, 1798. 
He had a desultory schooling but was an omnivorous reader. As 
a boy he became an expert horseman and an accomplished fencer, 
began writing verse, and painted in oils. Lamar became secretary 
to Governor George M. Troup of Georgia in 1823, was married 
in 1829, purchased a newspaper at Columbus, Georgia, during 
the same year, and in 1835 journeyed to Texas to collect historical 
data for a projected book. After reaching Texas, Lamar decided 
to settle in the Mexican province. Characteristically, he immedi- 
ately declared for Texas independence and joined the Texas Army 
as a private. As the battle of San Jacinto was about to start, Lamar 
was verbally commissioned a colonel and assigned to command the 
cavalry.* In the first national election held in September, 1836, 
Sam Houston was elected president of the new republic and 
Lamar, vice-president. By constitutional provision Houston was 

1The name Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar was suggested by an uncle for the two 
leaders of the French Revolution. Texans seldom spelled or pronounced the middle 
name correctly and usually pronounced the first name either My-ree-bo or Mee- 
ry-bo. Lamar never signed his middle name in full—only Mirabeau B. Lamar—and 
a legend sprang up in Texas that he repudiated the Buonaparte. Philip Graham, 
Life and Poems of Mirabeau B. Lamar (Chapel Hill, 1938), 4; Herbert Pickens 
Gambrell, Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar: Troubador and Crusader (Dallas, 1934), 5. 

2Sam Houston Dixon and Louis Wiltz Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto (Hous- 


ton, 1932), 300. Lamar later was given the rank of major general in the Texas 
Army. 
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not permitted to hold office for a second term, and in the presi- 
dential campaign of 1838, after the two other presidential can- 
didates committed suicide before election day, Lamar was elected 
chief executive by an almost unanimous vote. 

Lamar was completely devoted to the welfare of Texas,* and he 
has been characterized as among “the purest patriots of the age.’ 
He was ambitious, had a dynamic personality, and took full ad- 
vantage of the potential nationalism to carry out his desires for 
a greater Texas. Lamar’s term of office began with Texas in a 
precarious situation. Only the United States had recognized its 
independence; the new nation had no commercial treaties; Mexico 
was threatening invasion; the Indians were menacing; the treasury 
was empty; currency was depreciated. 

It was characteristic of Lamar to divert the thoughts of his 
constituents from the harassments of the moment toward laying 
the foundation of a great empire. Particularly strong evidences of 
nationalism appear in the attitudes expressed by Lamar concern- 
ing one’s devotion to and the supremacy of the state, the question 
of annexation, races and nationalities, military policies, a national 
bank, and national education. 

Beginning with his inaugural address, Lamar used the theme 
of nationalism to keep the Texans contented, to create a pride in 
the individual and the state, and to make the population conscious 
of the potential greatness of the republic. His policy was to pro- 
mote the “true basis of all national strength and glory” and to 
“awaken into vigorous activity, the wealth, talent, and enterprise 
of the country.’® By being strong and united, Texas, Lamar rea- 
soned, was far ahead of most frontier countries, and “under 
the most trying circumstances, from the dawn of the revolu- 
tion up to the present period she has maintained a dignity, 
sobriety, and harmony which might stand as an example to 
older and longer established governments.”* He told the Texans 
that actually there were few dangers to be faced and that Texans 

’Robert G. Caldwell, “Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar,” Dictionary of American 
Biography (20 vols.; New York, 1933), X, 553- 

4Texas Almanac for 1858 (Galveston, 1857), 113. 

5Henderson Yoakum, History of Texas (2 vols.; New York, 1855), Il, 252. 

*M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, December 21, 1838, in Charles 


Adams Gulick, Jr., and others (eds.), The Papers of Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar 
(6 vols.; Austin, 1921-1928), II, 368. Cited hereafter as Lamar Papers. 
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were in possession of a larger share of the world’s blessings “than 
almost any other people on the Globe.” If there were difficulties 
at times, the people ‘‘should remember that they are evils of a 
temporary nature which time and patriotism will remove.” Lamar 
reminded the Texans of the unprecedented success of the recent 
revolution; he pointed out that the high and honorable station 
that Texas had attained among the nations so suddenly ‘‘must be 
a source of pride and gratulation to every individual.”’* 

Lamar’s eyes were “exclusively directed to the glory of the 
nation,’® and he became a strong advocate for supreme loyalty 
to the state. In his first speech to Congress on December 21, 1838, 
he urged that the citizens of Texas “faithfully observe all national 
obligations.’’? In order for Texas 


to realize the high aspirations of patriotism; to raise our country to 
that proud eminence and distinction which she is capable of attaining, 
it is only necessary that we lay aside all selfishness in our legislations, 
and direct our views to the general rather than to individual interests." 


Lamar told the Texans that their republic, based as it was on 
“chivalry and heroism,” was something new and powerful; he 
commented on the “enviable power which Providence has given 
to us.’""* Then he suggested that the populace “duly appreciate 
the privileges of our peculiar position.” In the future it was rec- 
ommended that Texans look “with a single eye to her [Texas] 
glory and greatness and sacrifice all narrow-minded selfishness 
upon the hallowed altar of patriotism.” 

In any state, Lamar felt, the national character of the people 
had to be preserved. He reminded his audience of the character 
of the Athenians and the Romans and suggested to Texans: 


Let it be our study then, to preserve our national consistency by 
showing to the world, that the people who could practice the most 
exalted clemency and all the high principles of humanity in war, are 
equally capable of pursuing the path of wisdom, justice, and modera- 
tion in the administration of their civil affairs.‘ 


™M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, November 1, 1840, in ibid., III, 469. 
SI bid. 

9M. B. Lamar, Inaugural Address, November 10, 1838, in ibid., I, 321. 

10M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, December 21, 1838, in ibid., 347. 
11M. B. Lamar, Third Address to the Senate, April 10, 1838, in ibid., 135. 

12M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, December 21, 1838, in ibid., 368. 
13] bid. 

14] bid., 369. 
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To promote a feeling of national character Lamar constantly used 
the term “Texian.”'* The word, generally applied to Anglo- 
American citizens of colonial and revolutionary Texas, gave this 
group special status when rapid colonization took place. To God’s 
chosen ‘Texians there was a trust to be discharged; it was to 
“elevate our young Republic into that proud rank which her 
unrivalled beauty and unbounded wealth entitle her to take 
among the nations of the earth.’’® Texian Lamar did everything 
he could to play well the role that God had given to him. 

Lamar demonstrated a strong nationalistic feeling in his refer- 
ences to the subject of the annexation of Texas to the United 
States. Although the people of Texas had strongly favored annexa- 
tion to the United States on September 5, 1836,'' the election of 
Lamar to the presidency brought a changed attitude. Lamar con- 
ceded that after the battle of San Jacinto the situation in Texas 
was unstable and there could have been justified desires for an- 
nexation. At that time Texas was without credit, war still threaf- 
ened, and many localities had been destroyed. But in November, 
1838, Lamar observed that conditions in Texas were excellent, 
that the people worked in peace and safety, and that the Texans 
were a powerful and prosperous people. Lamar suggested that 
the decision favoring annexation be reversed because “‘we have 
risen from our prostration with redoubled energies. And shall 
we now in the midst of glorious hopes and increasing vigor, 
persevere in a suicidal policy, originally founded in necessity rather 
than in choice?’ 

Although many persons had with justification favored early 
annexation, Lamar made it clear that he had never favored such 
a move at any time. In his inaugural address in December, 1838, 
Lamar said: 


Notwithstanding the almost undivided voice of my fellow-citizens 
at one time in favor of the [annexation] measure, ... I have never 


15Gambrell, Mirabeau B. Lamar, xii. 

16M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, December 21, 1838, in Lamar 
Papers, Il, 368. 

17Joint Resolution for sending a Minister to the United States of America, 
November 16, 1836, in H. P. N. Gammel (comp.) , Laws of Texas, 1822-1897 (10 vols.; 
Austin, 1898), I, 1089. “With an unanimity unparalleled in the annals of the 
elective franchise,” only ninety-three persons in Texas voted against annexation. 

18M. B. Lamar, Inaugural Address, November 10, 1838, in Lamar Papers, Il, 322. 
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been able myself to perceive the policy of the desired connection, or 
discover in it any advantage, either civil, political, or commercial 
which could possibly result to Texas. But, on the contrary, a long 
train of consequences of the most appalling character and magnitude 
have never failed to present themselves whenever I have entertained 
the subject, and forced upon my mind the unwelcome conviction that 
the step once taken would produce a lasting regret, and ultimately 
prove as disastrous to our liberty and hopes as the triumphant sword 
of the enemy. And I say this from no irreverence to the character and 
institutions of my native country, whose welfare I have ever desired, 
and do still desire above my individual happiness, but a deep and 
abiding gratitude to the people of ‘Texas, as well as a fervent devotion 
to those sacred principles of government whose defence invited me to 
this country, compel me to say that, however strong be my attachment 
to the parent land, the land of my adoption must claim my highest 
allegiance and affection.’ 


Lamar warned that, if annexation should come, it would mean 
that Texas would yield the rights of declaring war or making 
peace, of controlling the Indian tribes within her borders, of 
regulating her own commerce, and of forming her own alliances 
and treaties. He looked upon annexation as the end and not the 
beginning of a new era, saying: 

When I reflect upon these vast and momentous consequences, so 
fatal to liberty on the one hand, and so fraught with happiness and 
glory on the other, I cannot regard the annexation of Texas to the 
American Union in any other light than as the grave of all her hopes 
of happiness and greatness; and if, contrary to the present aspect of 
affairs, the amalgamation shall ever hereafter take place, I shall feel 
that the blood of our martyred heroes had been shed in vain—that we 
had riven the chains of Mexican despotism only to fetter our country 
with indissoluble bonds, and that a young Republic just rising into 
high distinction among the nations of the earth had been swallowed 
up and lost, like a proud bark in a devouring vortex.*” 

A strong warning was sounded by Lamar that when annexation 
came to Texas, slavery, “upon which our character, prosperity, 
and happiness as a free people must necessarily depend,”** would 
be abolished. Other dreadful things awaited Texas when annexa- 
tion took place. The nation would be divided into territorial 
districts, it would be ruled by alien governors and judges, and 

19[bid., 319. 


20Tbid., 321. 
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laws would be administered which Texans had no part in enacting. 
As a part of the United States, the sovereign Republic of Texas 
would be “reduced to the level of an unfelt fraction of a giant 
power’? and would become a mere tributary vassal “pouring her 
abundant treasures into the lap of another people than her own.”** 
Texas, ‘‘the cornucopia of the world,” would carry into the United 
States wealth far surpassing the influence that it would be able to 
exert as a state. There was no need to give Texas wealth to the 
people of the United States when by remaining sovereign and 
exercising proper management it would be possible to carry ‘‘to 
the door of every citizen of the Republic, peace, plenty, and pro- 
tection.’’** 

To help in his arguments against annexation Lamar pointed out 
that while the annexation question was being considered, the 
national pride of Texas had been often insulted by the United 
States. He reviewed the attitude which many persons in the United 
States government circles had toward Texas. Many of these officials 
hurled insults at Texas and looked upon Texans as a “band of 
desperadoes.” Lamar conjectured that “there are species of na- 
tional indignities which a proud and spirited people may not 
bear, and which a patriot, jealous of his Country’s as his own 
honor, should feel bound to resent.’’** Texas had waited long 
enough for the United States to approve annexation, and Lamar 
felt that “we can not, with any show of national pride or dignity 
of character, renew the negotiation.” Lamar put the annexation 
question to the people by asking: 


And shall we blindly & madly precipitate ourselves into the deadly 
and destroying embraces of such a baleful people. Are we prepared to 
receive our laws from their hands and to hold our rights and our 
institutions by the tenure of their clemency & justice, whilst we can 
enjoy tranquility and safety under a better government of our own 
creation? We have been told by them distinctly that they will not 
receive us as brethren—that our country is but the home of the wicked 
and the worthless, where vice is pestilential and virtue laughed to 
scorn; and yet like the spaniel that licks the hand that assails him, 


22M. B. Lamar, Inaugural Address, November 10, 1838, in ibid., 320. 

23Eugene C. Barker, “The Annexation of Texas,” Southwestern Historical Quar- 
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we continue knocking for admission at the door from which we are 
abruptly ordered with indignity and insult.?¢ 

Lamar made such a strong appeal to Texas nationalism for a sep- 
arate existence that in 1838 public opinion veered in the opposite 
direction to what it had been in 1836.** The desire among Texans 
for a separate nationality was relatively strong while Lamar was in 
office, but by 1845 the population was anxious to identify itself 
with the United States. 

Lamar, like many nationalists in need of a scapegoat, found 
it advantageous to turn to minority groups. He became race con- 
scious, and there are strong evidences of nationalism in what he 
had to say about race and nationality. He liked the French; they 
had been champions of freedom and had, like the Texans, fought 
a glorious revolution.** The Spanish, on the other hand, were an 
inferior people and could not be trusted. On one occasion, Lamar 
remarked concerning the president of Costa Rica, that “it must 
be borne in mind that he is a Spanish American; and my long 
acquaintance with that race will not allow me to vouch for their 
sincerity and good-faith in any case whatever.”*" The “free and 
independent” Anglo-Saxons, with “the ties of a common language 
and a common ancestry,” had made many contributions to man- 
kind; Lamar felt that Texans could profit by adopting what this 
“genius” race had to offer.** In his opinion Spanish civil law was 
inferior to English common law, and he said, “We [Texans] shall 
exercise the exalted privilege of appropriating and enjoying the 


26/bid., 326. 
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benefits of a liberal jurisprudence originated by the wisdom, and 
for centuries defended by the valor of the Anglo-Saxon race.”*? 

Slavery was championed by Lamar because of his belief that 
Negroes were an inferior race.*? He maintained that the system 
of slavery in operation at that time was the best relation which 
had ever been established between the laboring and governing 
portions of mankind. He reasoned that 
there is an unintectual [sic] toil to be performed, and menial services 
to be rendered; and it is infinitely better (whenever it is practicable) 
to assign those duties to that class of our species whom Providence has 
so signally fitted for the task, than to impose them upon our own 
brethren, who are our equals in every respect, except in the gifts of 
fortune.** 
Lamar maintained that in society such a division as master and 
servant was a law cf God because ‘He has clearly indicated the 
line of distinction between them by colour and character.’** It 
was Lamar’s feeling that the system of slavery in the South ‘‘seems 
to be established by God for the amelioration of the black man, 
and for the relief of the white man; and one which, as far as my 
observation and experience enable me to judge, is productive of 
the greatest advantage to both races.’’*° 

The strongest evidences of Lamar’s nationalistic feelings regard- 
ing race, however, were displayed in his attitudes towards Indians 
in Texas.** Lamar announced in his first inaugural address that 
his policy toward the Indians would be directly opposite to that 
of his predecessor, Sam Houston, who was held to have been too 
lenient.” The hostile Indians on the frontier were a constant 
danger to the new republic, and Lamar’s references to “‘bar- 
barious, impudent, and hostile Cherokees,” “wild Comanches,” 


32M. B. Lamar, Letter of Gen. Mirabeau B. Lamar, ex-president of Texas 
(Savannah, 1844), 5-9. 
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and ‘‘skulking Kikapoos,’’** contributed to arousing Anglo-Amer- 
ican fear and hostility. 

According to Lamar, the Indians as a race were “‘insensible to 
all moral obligations.”** He felt that there was no way for Indians 
and American settlers to live side by side on friendly terms;*’ he 
invited an observation of the failure of the United States Indian 
policy to support his belief. 

The white man and the red man cannot dwell in harmony together. 
Nature forbids it. They are separated by the strongest possible antipa- 
thies, by colour, by habits, by modes of thinking, and indeed by all 
the causes which engender hatred, and render strife the inevitable 
consequence of juxtaposition.*! 

Lamar favored a policy of removal or extermination for the 
Indian tribes in Texas. “I experience,’ he said, “no difficulty in 
deciding on a proper policy to be pursued towards them. It is to 
push a vigorous war against them ... without mitigation or com- 
passion.”’** In a speech to both houses of the Texas Congress on 
December 21, 1838, Lamar devoted much time to the Indian sit- 
uation. He said that the frontier settlements had to be given 
adequate protection against the Indians and that “honor, hu- 
manity, and patriotism, conspire to enjoin this duty.’** Lamar 
forecasted the possibility of an Indian war but said 

I am by no means desirous of aggrevating the ordinary and inevi- 
table calamities of war, by inculcating the harsh doctrine of the lex 
talionis toward the debased and ignorant savages when it [war] 
cannot be avoided it ought to be so met and pursued as will best 
secure a speedy and lasting peace. If that better mode consists in 
severity to the enemy, then severity to him, becomes clemency to all.“ 

Moderation toward the Indians, Lamar contended, had proved 
worthless in the past. The Indian was cruel to all persons under 
any circumstances, and Lamar could not understand why the 
"38M, B. Lamar, Austin (Texas), Second Annual Message to Congress, November 
12, 1839, in Lamar Papers, Ill, 164. 
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Indian was so insensible to the dictates of justice and humanity 
when the “white man for centuries furnished him examples of 
clemency and kindness.” The Indians had been shown kindness, 
mercy, and consideration, but Lamar felt that these benevolences 
on the part of the Anglo-Americans had been mistakes. He ad- 
vised that a new policy be pursued. His harangue against the 
Indians in Texas is not too different from utterances made by 
nationalists against minority groups in other localities. 


As long as we continue to exhibit our mercy without showing our 
strength so long will the Indian continue to bloody the edge of the 
tomahawk, and move onward in the work of rapacity and slaughter. 
And how long shall this cruel humanity, this murderous sensibility 
for the sanguinary savage be practised? Until other oceans of blood; 
the blood of our wives and children, shall glut their voracious appe- 
tite? I would answer no. If the wild cannibals of the woods will not 
desist from their massacres; if they will continue to war upon us with 
the ferocity of Tigers and Hyenas, it is time we should retaliate their 
warfare, not in the murder of their women and children, but in the 
prosecution of an exterminating war upon their warriors, which will 
admit of no compromise and have no termination except in their 
total extinction or total expulsion.*® 


A good example of the rhetoric which Lamar used to stir the 
emotions of the settlers and thus help him to carry out his Indian 
policy is found in an address which he made on February 28, 1839, 
calling for volunteers for the protection of the frontier. Lamar said 
that he was requesting aid to combat the “fierce and perfidious 
savages” who were attacking the helpless, exposed, and defenseless 
inhabitants on the frontier. He pictured a breakdown in the entire 
frontier defense unless aid came at once from the interior regions. 
Lamar tested the patriotism of the fortunate interior settlers by 
asking: 


Are you, citizen soldiers, willing to repose quietly at home while 
your countrymen and brethren are bleeding under the tomahawk and 
their families are the unresisting victims of the scalping knife? Can 
you sleep upon your pillow, with the voice of lamitation in your ears? 
Are you insensible to noble deeds—dead to the love of fame; too frigid 
for and too timid for danger? No. Such is not the character of ‘Texans.*® 


Lamar said he knew that Texans had chivalry and virtue and that 
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the Indian challenge would be met. The times were precarious, 
and he suggested that the “chivalry of Texas show itself.’’** To 
protect the fro:itier areas men were wanted who were ready to fight 
and suffer privations, but of equal importance were those ‘whose 
energy and public devotion will supply the deficiencies resulting 
from the present conditions of our public finances.’’** 

A prime example of Lamar’s Indian policy in operation is found 
in the expulsion and extermination of the Cherokee Indians in 
East ‘Texas in 1839. Lamar pictured the Anglo-Americans in Texas 
situated between two great enemies: the Cherokee Indians, on 
one side, and the Mexicans, on the other. If the two forces ever 
made contact, then the Texans were doomed. In a message to Con- 
gress on November 12, 1839, Lamar, with some good evidence to 
back his claims, accused the Cherokees of having been in secret 
negotiations with the Mexicans. Then there were other reasons 
for getting rid of the Cherokees: “They were of all the Indian 
tribes the most enlightened; and at the same time, our most invet- 
erate and wily foes.’’** Among the Indian tribes the Cherokees 
were believed to have “superior intelligence,” a factor which 
caused them to be feared by the settlers.*° Also, the whites were 
unable to trust the “Punic faith” of the Indians. A main reason, 
however, why the Cherokee Indians had to be moved from East 
Texas was that there was not enough land for the Indians and the 
growing white population. Lamar said that some persons had 
called to his attention that white settlers were encroaching upon 
the Indian land but that he could not agree with this claim. 


{ am not aware of the fact myself. If the spirit of speculative enter- 
prise has been pushed by any of our citizens beyond the boundaries 
of prudence; and has awakened the savages to a war upon our whole 
community, it is certainly a matter to be much regretted; but being 
involved, it becomes the nation to meet the exigencies with prompti- 
tude and energy.** 


The Cherokee Indians were accused of entering East Texas 
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as intruders (non-nationalists) without a valid claim to any 
land.*? Lamar cautioned that the Texas government simply could 
not afford to let the Indians remain “situated in the very centre 
of its empire.’’** It was not possible to admit the Indian claims to 
any land because that “would be parcelling out our territory to 
strangers and intruders." Such a concession to the Indians would 
mean that “an alien, independent and innately hostile people” 
would be situated “within an organized, enlightened and _ sov- 
ereign government.”** The Texas government would not permit 
such a thing to take place, and Lamar made this position clear 
when he said, “It is the settled policy and determination of the 
Government to remove beyond our territorial limits, every Indian 
tribe that has no rightful claim to reside in Texas.”** 

In April, 1839, both Indians and Texans were mobilized for 
war in East Texas. Lamar wrote to the Cherokee Indian chief, 
The Bowl, that Texas would not permit his tribe to exercise a 
sovereignty that conflicted with that of Texas. 


The people of Texas have acquired their sovereignty by many right- 
ful and glorious achievements, and they will exercise it without divi- 
sion or community with any other People. They can recognize no 
alien political power within their borders, and you and your tribe, 
having no legitimate rights of soil or sovereignty in this country, can 
never be permitted to exercise a conflicting authority.*? 


Lamar offered to remove the Indians at government expense and 
to make payments for improvements that had been made on the 
land. The Cherokees did not accept this offer. Lamar then issued 
an ultimatum and cautioned The Bowl to “listen to the voice of 
reason and of power.’’** 

The principal battle in the war between the Cherokees and 
the Texans was fought on July 15 and 16, 1839, in present day 
Henderson and Van Zandt counties. The Cherokees were defeated 
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and driven out of Texas. Lamar’s plan had worked well, and he 
was by 1840 in a position to deal with the remaining Indian 
tribes. He said, “When the emigrant tribes shall have been re- 
moved, the few which claim the right to remain, will not have 
the means of giving us annoyance, and should they attempt it, 
there will be no difficulty in punishing them as badly as they 
deserve.’’*° 

The greatest manifestation of nationalism, as personified by 
Lamar, was his dream of an empire.*® He visualized a Republic 
of Texas that would extend from the Sabine River and Gulf of 
Mexico westward to the Pacific Ocean."t A part of this vision 
existed in legal theory if not in fact for the First Congress of the 
Republic of Texas had on December 19, 1836, declared the south- 
ern and western boundary of Texas to be the Rio Grande from its 
mouth to its source and then a line due north to the forty-second 
parallel. Santa Fe was in the area held to be Texas territory, al- 
though nothing had been done prior to 1841 to implement this 
vast claim. Lamar’s first step toward the realization of the “great 
empire” dream was to try to gain control of Santa Fe. Such a west- 
ward extension of Texas power would aid in pushing the repub- 
lic’s boundary to the Pacific. Other than a desire for additional 
territory, Lamar felt that the acquisition of Santa Fe would in- 
crease trade and commerce. He also had an honest but mistaken 
belief that the people of Santa Fe desired to live under Texas 
sovereignty.” 

There are evidences of nationalism in the methods that Lamar 
used in trying to get the territory and people of Santa Fe to come 
under Texas jurisdiction. On April 14, 1840, Lamar addressed a 
letter to the people of Santa Fe. In it he gave a short history of 
what the Anglo-Americans had done in Texas, reviewed the efforts 
Texans had made to work peaceably with the Mexicans, and ex- 
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plained how finally, after Texas had been subjected to a Mexican 
military despotism, freedom had been achieved. Then Lamar 
pointed out the prosperity Texas had enjoyed since the Mexican 
yoke had been thrown off, the recognition given by European 
powers, the development of natural resources, the growth of pop- 
ulation, and “commerce extending with a power and celerity 
seldom equalled in the history of nations.’** After painting a 
glowing picture of the prosperous Texas position, Lamar, playing 
the role of a humanitarian nationalist, made his point. 


Under these auspicious circumstances we tender to you a full par- 
ticipation in all our blessings. The great River of the North, which 
you inhabit, is the natural and convenient boundary of our territory, 
and we shall take great pleasure in hailing you as fellow citizens, 
members of our young Republic, and co-aspirants with us for all the 
glory of establishing a new happy and free nation.** 


Some commissioners, accompanying the expedition, would be 
sent to Santa Fe to explain to the citizens there the many things 
the two localities had in common “which so emphatically recom- 
mend and ought perpetually to cement the perfect union and 
identity of Santa Fe and ‘Texas.’’** 

The 321 man expedition, although never expressly approved 
by Congress, left Brushy Creek, east of Round Rock, in southern 
Williamson County, about June 19, 1841, for Santa Fe.°° That 
Lamar did take into account the likelihood of nationalism in the 
Santa Fe locality, is shown in his address entitled, “An Address 
to the Citizens of Santa Fe,” taken by members of the expedi- 
tion. In it Lamar pointed out to the people of Santa Fe that he 
felt it was his obligation to assert jurisdiction over the territory 
that had been acquired by Texas in the recent revolution. He felt 
that the population of Santa Fe had suffered from Mexican rule 
as Texas had. Lamar made it clear that Texas claimed the Santa Fe 
territory and that the position of the Santa Fe government was 
temporary only and will have to give way to a more enlarged and 
liberal policy.—Although residing within our established limits you 
"63M. B. Lamar, Austin, ‘Texas, Letter to the People of Santa Fe, April 14, 1840, 
in Lamar Papers, Ill, 370. 
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are at present paying tribute to our enemies, professing allegiance to 
them and receiving Laws from their hands a state of things utterly 
incompatible with our right of sovereignty, and which certainly can- 
not be permitted of long continuance.** 


Texas must assert her claim because it was inconceivable for the 
people of Santa Fe to pay taxes and be governed by an alien power. 
While Lamar said in one breath that he had no desire to extend 
Texas jurisdiction if it was not wanted, he warned in the next 
sentence that the people and territory of Santa Fe were a part of 
Texas and as such could not exist as a separate and independent 
locality. He made it clear that Santa Fe would eventually be com- 
pelled to unite with Texas. 


That which you will have to do ultimately, we invite you to do 
now, not from any desire to promote our own interest at the sacrifice 
of yours, but for the exalted purpose of diffusing the blessings of our 
institutions and of giving to all who reside within our territory the 
freedom we enjoy.** 


The offer Lamar was making to the people of Santa Fe was not 
intended to come in the voice of “artillery but in the language 
of affections.’"** Nevertheless, some statements Lamar made ap- 
pear to contain both artillery and affection, and at times the cit- 
izens of Santa Fe might have had difficulty in knowing which 
would be fired in the next paragraph. There was little doubt what 
Lamar had in mind when he stated, “Our purpose is simply to 
place before you the rights which we claim, and to admonish you 
of the change in your condition which the force of circumstances 
will inevitably bring about at no distant period, either with or 
without your consent.’ 

Lamar listed at great length all the evils of the Mexican gov- 
ernment and the advantages to be enjoyed under Texas control. 
With reference to the national banners of the two countries, he 


asked: 


Which of the two will you select? Will you shelter yourselves under 
the broad banner of the Single Star, which sheds luster wherever it 
floats, and lights the brave to victory and glory; or will you prefer 
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still to cling to the unsightly Cactus which gives you no sustenance 
but thorns you as you embrace it. If you choose the latter, then is 
your deplorable condition too justly represented in your National 
emblem; for what can we esteem you but the unfortunate reptile that 
writhes in the beak of your voracious bird??? 


Lamar told the people that it was the policy of Mexico “to de- 
stroy your manly energies and degrade you in your own estima- 
tion; to keep you blind that you might not assert your rights, 
and weak that you might not resist your wrongs.”"? The people 
were mere slaves under Mexican jurisdiction, Lamar declared, 
and conditions would never improve under Mexico because she 
was “an unnatural parent, a monstrous mother,—who turns with 
a phrenzied appetite to prey upon her offspring!’’’* 

It was evident, Lamar pointed out, that the Texans had a high 
regard for the people of Santa Fe by the fact that Texans were 
willing to share their blessings with them. The pride of the inhab- 
itants of Santa Fe was played up to when Lamar complimented 
them with the following: 


We have been told by those who have long resided among you, that 
you are a brave and industrious and an honest people—simple in your 
manners, generous in temper, and inflexible in your principles; and 
it is precisely on this opinion of your worth that we predicate our 
friendship for you and are ready to receive you in a common govern- 
ment. A proposition which we could certainly never think of making 
to a people whose integrity and chivalry we had any reason to 
suspect."* 

Lamar knew that the population of Santa Fe was predominately 
Catholic, and he promised that there would be no change in the 
religious establishment. He was also aware that the population was 
mostly Mexican and took great pains to explain that the North 
Americans were not prejudiced against the Mexican people but 
against the Mexican government. 

The ‘Texan Santa Fe Expedition, harassed by Indians and suf- 
fering because of insufficient provisions and scarcity of water, for 
approximately three months made its way to the northwest. By 
October 5, the entire expedition had passed into the hands of New 
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Mexican troops under Governor Manuel Armijo. Not a single 
shot had been fired; the adversities and limitations of the Great 
Plains environment had defeated the Texans and Lamar’s nation- 
alistic dreams of westward expansion. 

Lamar realized that the military forces could be used as a 
strong stimulus to promote nationalism, and he wished to 
create a strong army and navy. One of his first addresses to Con- 
gress outlined the combined Indian and Mexican threats and 
warned that an established military force “‘could not, compatible 
with safety, be either small or inactive.”"* A strong army would 
deter Indian depredations, inspire a confidence which would 
lead to a rapid settlement of the frontier, and “at the same time 
form a nucleus around which the chivalric yeomanry of the land 
would rally in the event of another invasion from our national 
foe.”’"* Lamar admitted that it would cost money to support an 
army but reasoned that even so “a people who value their liberty 
and safety above all price, will consider every burthen light which 
is necessary to the maintenance of their national character and in- 
dependence.” It was his conviction that ‘a well regulated militia 
is the strongest and surest bulwark of liberty.” 

Fidelity te the country was the soldier’s first duty,”? and Lamar 
said to carry out his program to build a strong army one purpose 
would be “to foster a spirit of military pride and emulation 
among the people.”*’ Under no circumstances was there to be a 
failure “to maintain order and subordination within and to repel 
all aggressions from without.”** 

The trained militia might be ample to meet the threats which 
Texas faced, but Lamar expressed his faith in the volunteer soldier, 
for he said, “I would still prefer, in the hour which tries men’s 
souls, to rest the nation’s defence, upon the zeal, the valor, and 
the patriotism of the citizen soldier.’’** 

- 75M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, December 21, 1838, in ibid., I, 355. 
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Along with a strong army Lamar felt that it was necessary that 
Texas maintain a strong navy. He warned members of Congress 
on December 21, 1838, that the Texas Navy was prostrate, while 
Mexico was increasing her strength. It was necessary that Texas, 
with such a long maritime frontier, have a strong navy for protec- 
tion; Texas commerce had to be protected “from insult and depre- 
dation on the high seas.’’* 

Frequently Lamar increased the personnel and ships of the 
Texas Navy by executive fiat. Without congressional approval he 
ordered the Texas Navy into the service of the rebellious Mexican 
state of Yucatan.** Lamar was always able to justify his unauthor- 
ized actions by charging that an imminent Mexican invasion was 
near or that it was necessary to make a demonstration of naval 
power.** It was not possible for a navy to operate like an army 
because navy officers had to be trained. Lamar told the Congress 
that it was utterly impossible to “disband the accomplished and 
gallent officers who have embarked in our naval service.’’** The 
navy had been an expense, but not to have operated the navy 
“might have involved the country in great disaster and an irrepa- 
rable loss of reputation.”’*? 

To nationalist Lamar, as to nationalist Alexander Hamilton of 
an earlier period, reputation and honor were to be saved and 
even augmented not alone through military policy. To stabilize 
the country’s economy, Lamar even advocated a Bank of Texas. 
He went further than Hamilton; the Bank of Texas should be 
a truly national bank operated solely by the state. He called 
attention to the success that the national bank of Alabama had 
enjoyed. No part of the profits of this bank went to shareholders, 
but all went to the government, which, in turn, gave support to 
building canals, roads, bridges, and other objects of public im- 
provements. Lamar stressed that 


there is an obvious distinction between a national bank—this is a Bank 
instituted for the benefit of the nation, (which is another name for 


53M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, December 21, 1838, in ibid., 356; 
Jim Dan Hill, The Texas Navy (Chicago, 1937), 107. 

S4Alex Dienst, The Navy of the Republic of Texas (Temple, 1909), 82. 

85Christian, Mirabeau B. Lamar, 48. 
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the People;) whose stock shall belong exclusively to the nation; and 
whose business shall be regulated by the agents of this nation, made 
subject to the same responsibilities as those of its representatives in 
Congress—there is a marked difference, I say, between a Bank of suc/ 
character, and one in which half, or more, of the stock is owned and 
administered by individuals, independently of the supervision of the 
People.** 


While the Bank of the United States bore the name of a national 
bank, Lamar pointed out that four-fifths of its stock—and in that 
proportion a preponderance in its control—was vested in indi- 
viduals. Such a bank as this, Lamar said, certainly was not a 
national bank. The Alabama bank, however, was a true national 
bank because “‘its stock is the property of the state exclusively, 
and subject alone to the control of the government, through its 
agents, who are vigilantly kept to a strict responsibility to the 
sovereignty of the state.’** A national bank, Lamar felt, would 
work better in ‘Texas than in the United States because the 
Texas “‘government is one, and integral; and admits of no exciting 
conflicts of states rights and federal powers.”*° In Texas the 
national bank would be the exclusive property of the republic and 
under the complete control of its fiscal agency. All classes in Texas 
would benefit from the national bank. 


The planter, the mechanic and the laborer, are as much entitled to 
the immunities and privileges of the government, as the speculator, 
or the money dealer. Let all trades be free. Let all rights be equal. 
The constitution has so ordained it, and so let us carry it into practice. 
The fostering hand of legislation should be extended to all classes of 
society. Each individual of a patriotic people cherishes, supports, and 
defends the government; and none have a peculiar and exclusive 
claim to rewards or privileges in the exercise of their industry.** 


Once the people understood how such a bank was to function, 
how sound such a system was, and how rewarding the system 
would be, it could not fail “to enlist the national pride of a large 
majority of our fellow citizens.’’* 

‘Texans were aware of Andrew Jackson's opposition to a national 


88Notes on a National Bank, December 21, 1838, in Lamar Papers, I, 345. 
89[bid. 

90M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, December 21, 1838, in ibid., 361. 
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bank. This, combined with a shortage of cash in the Texas treas- 
ury, contributed to the vitiation of Lamar’s efforts for a national 
bank. 

By contrast, however, Lamar’s advocacy of a system of state 
education met with approval in Texas. A proper state controlled 
education, based on the Lamar plan, included such nationalistic 
beliefs as instilling in the youth the love of the country, a sense 
of public duty, and devotion to the state. Lamar approved the 
educational methods the Greeks had used because “the Knowledge 
diffused among the people there comprised the duties of religion, 
obedience to the laws, inflexible honor, contempt of danger and 
Superior to all; the love of country.”** To emphasize youth’s 
obligation to the republic Lamar again referred to the Greeks 
and advocated, “Cultivate those principles of public duty their 
fidelity to which won for the Spartans at Thermopylae the noble 
inscription of the Grecian port, that those who fell there died 
in obedience to the Laws of their Country —.’’* 

In a speech Lamar made to Congress on December 21, 1838, 
a speech which University of Texas President William L. Prather 
once called ‘‘a trumpet call to duty,’’** Lamar gave his ideas for 
the educational need. 


Our Young Republic has been formed by a Spartan Spirit—let it 
progress and ripen into Roman firmness and Athenian gracefulness 
and wisdom. Let those names which have been inscribed on the stand- 
ard of her martial glory, be found also on the page of her history, 
associated with that profound and enlightened link in the chain of 
free States, which will some day encircle, and unite in harmony the 
whole American Continent. Thus, and thus only, will true glory be 
perfected; and our nation which has sprung from the harsh trump of 
war, be matured into the refinements, and the tranquil happiness of 
peace.** 


Lamar told the same Congress that for a republican govern- 
ment to be a success a sound system of education must be estab- 
lished. “It is admitted by all, that cultivated mind is the guardian 


93Essay on Education, in ibid., 391. 

%4Ibid., 392. 

.%5Frank W. Johnson, A History of Texas and Texans, edited by E. C. Barker and 
E. W. Winkler (5 vols.; Chicago and New York, 1914), V, 2649. 

96M. B. Lamar, Message to the Texas Congress, December 21, 1838, in Lamar 
Papers, Il, 349. 
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genius of Democracy, and while guided and controlled by virtue, 
the noblest attribute of man.’ 

At times, Lamar appears to have had in mind the benefits the 
state would have enjoyed from the establishment of an educa- 
tional system. In case of a war, he predicted, an educated popula- 
tion would prove a great asset; otherwise, “‘war would be con- 
ducted without the science necessary to secure success.’’** 

Lamar, however, wanted young Texans to be educated only 
in certain fields. He felt that it was dangerous for students to go 
abroad and study because they might become contaminated with 
“ideas that were adverse to the true policy of the nation.” He 
stressed that it was essential that “our youths should not only be 
educated at home, but that their education should be a national 
one.” ‘Texans either favored or were converted to Lamar’s 
educational ideas, and the Congress did approve adequate meas- 
ures for the establishment of a system of state education. Thus 
nationalism played a part in earning for Lamar the title “Father 
of education in Texas.” 

It would be impossible to determine the full impact that nation- 
alism, as used by Lamar, had upon events in Texas history during 
and following his administration. A few facts, however, do appear 
evident. Negatively, Texas nationalism was not strong enough to 
acquire Santa Fe nor was a national bank ever established in 
Texas. In some ventures, however, Lamar’s appeals to national- 
ism may have been successful; the Indian policy, although costly 
in lives and money, was considered a success. Lamar’s use of 
nationalism may be credited with the building up of the military 
forces and to some extent with the establishment of a system of 
education. It is debatable whether Texas annexation to the United 
States was delayed or hastened by Lamar’s attitudes. Regardless 
of the influence Lamar’s use of nationalism may have had upon 
Texas history, one thing does appear certain. Had he ignored 
nationalism he most probably would never have been character- 
ized and numbered among “the purest patriots of the age.” 
~ oTIbid., 348. This statement appears on the inside cover of University of ‘Texas 
publications. 

99M. B. Lamar, Austin (Texas), Second Annual Message to Congress, November 
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A Descriptive Bibliography 
On the San Antonio- San Diego 
Mail Line 


KATHRYN SMITH McMILLEN 
I. PRIMARY SOURCES 


Government Documents 


House Executive Documents, Abstract of offers for carrying the 
mails, etc.: Letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting an 
abstract of offers for carrying the mails, February 25, 1861, Thirty- 
sixth Congress, Second Session (Serial No. 1101), Document No. 
73, p. 441: Report of curtailment made in service and pay of 
contractors during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1860; order of 
curtailment of service between San Antonio and El Paso, by end- 
ing at Comanche Springs. Date of curtailment of service and pay, 
May 1, 1860. (Route No. 8076) 


House Executive Documents, Offer and contract for carrying 
the mails, etc.: Letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting 
an abstract of offers for carrying the mails, etc., May 25, 1860, 
Thirty-sixth Congress, First Session (Serial No. 1057) , Document 
No. 86, pp. 516-517: Report of additional allowance made to con- 
tractors during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1859. Discontinu- 
ance of portion of the San Antonio-San Diego mail route, served 
by the Butterfield overland route between El Paso, Texas, and 
Fort Yuma, California; and improvement of weekly trips between 
San Antonio and El Paso, and Fort Yuma and San Diego. Discon- 
tinuance as of December 1, 1858; commencement of additional 
service on January 1, 1858. (Route No. 8076) 


House Executive Documents, Postal service in seceded states: 
Letter from the Postmaster General in relation to the discontinu- 
ance of postal service, February 17, 1862, Thirty-seventh Con- 
gress, Second Session (Serial No. 1131), Document No. 55, p. 4: 
Order to discontinue service between E] Paso, Texas, and San 
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Diego and Los Angeles, California, dated August 2, 1861. (Route 
No. 8076) 


House Executive Documents, Report upon the Pacific Wagon 
Roads, constructed under the direction of the Hon. Jacob Thomp- 
son, Secretary of the Interior, in 1857-'58-'59, Thirty-fifth Con- 
gress, Second Session (Serial No. 1008), Document No. 108, pp. 
77-85: Report of N. H. Hutton, engineer, to James B. Leach, 
superintendent, Washington, D. C., January 29, 1859, on improve- 
ments in the road grading between El Paso and Fort Yuma. Dis- 
cussion of route and work done to improve it. Two maps show 
the route. 


House Executive Documents, Report of the Postmaster General, 
December 4, 1858, Thirty-fifth Congress, Second Session (Serial 
No. 1000) , pp. 744-752: Extract of a report made in March, 1858, 
to the Postmaster General by the superintendent of the route 
from San Antonio. Texas, to San Diego, California. 


Senate Executive Documents, Abstract of offers for carrying the 
mails, etc.: State of Texas, Thirty-fifth Congress, First Session 
(Serial No. 957) , Document No. 96, p. 430: “Texas Contracts for 
Mail”; Route No, 8076. G. H. Giddings among the bidders. ““N. P. 
Cook having transferred all interest in his bid to James E. Burch 
[sic], contract made with the said Burch from July 1, 1857, at 
$419,800 per annum, for semi-monthly service: to commence July 
1, 1857, and expire June 30, 1861.” 


Senate Executive Documents, Overland Mail: Letter from Post- 
master General in relation to contract made with Mr. Butterfield 
for the transportation of a letter mail overland from St. Louis 
to San Francisco and back, February 2, 1860, Thirty-sixth Con- 
gress, First Session (Serial No. 1031) , Document No. 26, pp. 1-5. 


Senate Executive Documents, Report of the Postmaster Generali, 
December 1, 1857, Thirty-fifth Congress, First Session (Serial No. 
g21) , Document No. 11, pp. 965, 986-1011: “Overland Mail Service 
to California.” Advertisement, abstract of bids, statement of 
previous mail service. Aaron V. Brown, Postmaster General. 


Senate Executive Documents, Report of the Postmaster General, 
December 4, 1858, Thirty-fifth Congress, Second Session (Serial 
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No. 977), pp. 744-752: “Extract from a report made in March, 
1858, to the Postmaster General by the superintendent of the 
route from San Antonio, Texas, to San Diego, California.” 


Senate Executive Documents, Report of the Postmaster General, 
March 3, 1859, Thirty-fifth Congress, Second Session (Serial No. 
984) , Document No. 48, pp. 1-12: Report contains copy of Butter- 
field contract. (Route No. 12578) 


Senate Executive Documents, Report of the Postmaster General, 
December 1, 1860, Thirty-sixth Congress, Second Session (Serial 
No. 1080) , p. 437: Portion of San Antonio-San Diego mail route 
between San Diego and Fort Yuma, California, discontinued. EF] 
Paso-Camp Stockton section substituted by a “star.” Increase: 
Weekly service between San Antonio and Camp Stockton. 435: 
A weekly mail from New Orleans via San Antonio, Camp Stock- 
ton, and El Paso to San Francisco. 


Senate Miscellaneous Documents, Report on memorial of George 
H. Giddings, Thirty-sixth Congress, Second Session (Serial No. 
1089) , Document No. 15, pp. 1-9: Service between Fl Paso and 
Fort Yuma, California, by George H. Giddings, discontinued on 
October 23, 1858. 


Senate Miscellaneous Documents, Resolution of the Texas Legis- 
lature, February 9, 1860, Thirty-sixth Congress, First Session 
(Serial No. 1038), Document No. 40, p. 1: Resolution in favor 
of establishment of mail route from Austin to some point on 
overland mail stage route from St. Louis to E] Paso. 


Contemporary Accounts and Miscellaneous Collections 


Lang, Walter Barnes (comp.), The First Overland Mail: Butter- 
field Trail, St. Louis to San Francisco, 1857-1861. 2 vols., East 
Aurora, New York (The Roycrofters), 1940. Volume I, p. 15, 
“Jim Birch’s Line” (New York Herald, 1858) ; p. 19, Jim Birch’s 
line mentioned twice; pp. 20-21, two paragraphs on “Jim Birch’s 
route.” Volume II, p. 71, Giddings’ mail line (1860); p. 78, San 
Antonio. 


Mills, William W., Forty Years at El Paso, 1858-1898: Recollec- 
tions of War, Politics, Adventure, Events, Narratives, Sketches, 
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Etc. Chicago (W. B. Conkey Company), 1901. Roster of ante- 
bellum residents of El Paso: p. 18, Colonel George H. Giddings, 
manager, San Antonio Mail Company; p. 19, H. C. Hall, agent, 
San Antonio Mail Company; p. 19, Dr. Nangle, agent, San An- 
tonio Mail Company, Union (Army), dead; p. 20, J. E. Terry, 
with the stage company, lives in El Paso; p. 24, mentions Butter- 
field Overland Mail Company, a stage from Santa Fe, New Mexico, 
and one from San Antonio, Texas (1858); p. 36, “In 1859 the 
San Antonio Mail Company had its headquarters on the lots 
where the Sheldon Building now stands |.” Description, 1859— 
murder and robbery of the store. 


Ormsby, Waterman L., The Butterfield Overland Mail, eds. Lyle 
H. Wright and Josephine M. Bynum. San Marino, California 
(The Huntington Library) , 1942. Ormsby was the only through 
passenger on the first westbound stage of the Butterfield Line, 
September 15, 1858. Account written for the New York Herald. 
Jim Birch’s line, pp. 132, 135, 142-143, 145-146. 


Richardson, Albert D., Beyond the Mississippi, From the Great 
River to the Great Ocean: Life and Adventure on the Prairies, 
Mountains, and Pacific Coast With More Than Two Hundred 
Illustrations, From Photographs and Original Sketches, of the 
Prairies, Deserts, Mountains, Rivers, Mines, Cities, Indians, Trap- 
pers, Pioneers, and Great Natural Curiosities of the New States 
and Territories; 1857-1867. Hartford, Connecticut (American 
Publishing Company) , 1867. Account written of a trip to Calir 
fornia by means of the Butterfield Overland Stage, commencing 
on August 15, 1859: pp. 233-234, October 2, 1859, “Beyond Camp 
Stockton—a military post of 3 or 4 edifices with pearly misty moun- 
tains in the background—we reached the well-trodden mail road 
from San Antonio to E] Paso’; p. 234, valley (Limpia Canyon ? ) 
where “Apaches often stole the stock of the San Antonio mails.” 


The Texas Almanac for 1859: With Statistics, Historical and 
Biographical Sketches, Etc. Relating to Texas. Galveston (A. H. 
Belo and Company), 1858. Information on the overland mail 
route between San Antonio, Texas, and San Diego, California, 
taken from report to the Post Office Department: pp. 140-145, 
“Report to the Post Office Department’; pp. 145-146, “Climatic 
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boundary on the west”; pp. 146-148, “Table of distances, and 
from one watering-place to another from starting point’; pp. 148- 
149, “A few notes and distances from San Antonio to San Diego’; 
pp. 149-150, “Supplemental.” 


Newspapers 


Alamo Express (San Antonio, Texas) . 1860: September 1, “Mail 
Arrangements’; September 10, “Passenger list’; September 24, 
“By the S. A. & S. Mail Line Indians Attack the Mail!’ 1861: 
March 23, Indians attack stage station. 


Boggs, Mae Héléne Bacon (comp.) , My Playhouse was a Concord 
Coach: An Anthology of Newspaper Clippings and Documents 
Relating to Those Who Made California History During the 
Years 1822-1888. Qakland, California (Howell-North Press) , 1942. 
A volume of newspaper clippings from the California newspapers 
(1822-1888) chiefly concerning the stagecoach and mail lines. 
Poor index. A quick survey of the volume revealed: p. 260, San 
Francisco Bulletin, October 28, 1856, ““New Proposed Stage Route 
from Texas to California”; p. 276, Sacramento Union, July 16, 
1857, San Antonio-San Diego contract completed, Birch might 
get the California overland mail contract; Sacramento Union, 
July 17, 1857, analysis of bids on the overland mail contract; 
p. 281, Sacramento Union, September 3, 1857, Birch and discus- 
sion of the overland route; p. 286, Sacramento Union, October 1, 
1857, “Southern Mail Route,’ San Antonio-San Diego route and 
mentions Birch; p. 287, Sacramento Union, October 12, 1857, 
(quoting the San Diego Herald Extra) mail from San Antonio 
arrived in San Diego on October 11; Sacramento Union, October 
14, 1857, five mails have arrived in San Diego from San Antonio; 
p- 288, Sacramento Union, October 23, 1857, sinking of the “Cen- 
tral America,” and the death of James E. Birch; p. 289, Sacramento 
Union, October 29, 1857, sixth mail from San Antonio to San 
Diego, tells stock and fare from San Diego to New Orleans; pp. 
289-290, Sacramento Union, November 7, 1857, sketch of the life 
of James E. Birch, taken from the Providence (Rhode Island) 
Post; p. 290, Sacramento Union, November 14, 1857, mail from 
San Antonio arrives in San Diego; p. 291, Sacramento Union, 
November 19, 1857, James E. Birch; p. 292, Sacramento Union, 
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December 2, 1857, rumor that contract for California overland 
mail has been awarded to Birch; p. 293, Sacramento Union, De- 
cember 8, 1857, “H. P. Sweetser’’; p. 294, Sacramento Union, De- 
cember 22, 1857, agent to California to get Butterfield route 
started; p. 297, Sacramento Union, January 27, 1858, latest over- 
land mail comes in (seems to be San Antonio-San Diego) ; pp. 
299-301, Sacramento Union, February 19, March 2, March 13, 
1858, Julia Birch, administratrix; p. 301, Sacramento Union, April 
3, 1858, Birch’s contract sold to Giddings, owner of principal 
stock on eastern end of route; p.305, Sacramento Union, April 
27, 1858, George H. Giddings and R. E. Doyle purchase stock 
and fixtures for the San Antonio-San Diego mail line; p. 305, 
Sacramento Union, April 29, 1858, discussion of San Antonio- 
San Diego mail line; p. 321, Sacramento Union, October g, 1858, 
“Birch’s Building’; p. 323, Sacramento Union, October 21, 1858, 
Frank S. Stevens appointed administrator of the estate of James 
E. Birch; p. 325, Sacramento Union, November 15, 1858, Birch’s 
contract from San Antonio to San Diego. 


Daily Herald and San Antonio Public Advertiser (San Antonio, 
Texas). 1857: July 10, effect of stage through to California dis- 
cussed, departure of “San Diego mail,” passenger list. 1858: May 
22, time of mail closing; August 7, “Arrival of the San Diego 
Mail”; August 12, “Overland to the Pacific,” Giddings and Doyle 
advertisement; September 8, news of California and Indian depre- 
dations, and mention of G. H. Giddings, Major Woods, and T. S. 
Rogers coming in on the stage; September 15, “And the San Diego 
mail could at any time on application have an escort to guard it 
through the Indian Country’; September 18, arrival of San Diego 
mail, discussion of service; September 23, Mr. Bramhal, agent of 
the San Antonio-San Diego mail route; September 28, new post 
of Fort Quitman located on San Antonio-San Diego mail route; 
October 8, “Arrival of the San Diego Mail’; October 23, article 
on San Antonio-San Diego mail line, Colonel Geach (Leach) , and 
commission; December 29, letter from Fort Chadbourne to Herald 
praising Giddings and Company, and A. V. Brown head of Post 
Office Department. 


Dallas Herald. 1858: December 22, ‘““The Overland Mail, Texas 
Route Triumphant,” quoted from the Civilian (?). Discusses 
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entire route. 1859: June 22, quoting the San Antonio Herald, May 
26, 1859, concerning Indian fight as described by Giddings. 


San Antonio Daily Express, 1902: May 4, 11, 18, articles by Charles 
M. Barnes concerning the life of George H. Giddings. Mention 
of the San Antonio-San Diego route. 


II. SECONDARY SOURCES 
Books 


Banning, Captain William and George Hugh Banning, Six Horses. 
New York (Century Company), 1930. San Antonio-San Diego 
Mail Line, pp. g2, 108, 110, 115-131, 132, 140, 171, 186. 


Dunbar, Seymour, A History of Travel in America: Showing the 
Development of Travel and Transportation. 4 vols., Indianapolis 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company) , 1915. Volume IV, p. 1303, advertise- 
ment of San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line taken from a San Diego 
newspaper, dated October 1, 1858, and signed “R. E. Doyle and 
G. H. Giddings, proprietors.” 


Federal Writers’ Project of Works Progress Administration in 
State of Texas, San Antonio: An Authoritative Guide to the City 
and Its Environs. San Antonio (Clegg Company), 1938. P. 25: 
“On August 9g, 1857, a dramatic episode occurred on Main Plaza, 
as the first stagecoach of the Giddings-Doyle line thundered out 
on its maiden journey to San Diego, California. A bet of $100,000 
had been made by certain New York ship owners with the stage 
line operators, that passenger ships would reach San Diego first; 
the stage line backers won by a few hours. Captain Thomas P. 
McCall, intrepid Bexar County sheriff, drove that first coach out 
of San Antonio.” 


Hafen, LeRoy R., The Overland Mail, 1849-1869: Promoter of 
Settlement, Precursor of Railroads. Cleveland (A. H. Clark Com- 
pany) , 1926. P. 95: portion of San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line 
article which was written as a report to the Post Office Department. 
P. 106: accredits above article to J. C. Woods, since he was super- 
intendent of the San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line. 


Johnson, Frank W., History of Texas and Texans, eds. Eugene C. 
Barker and E. W. Winkler. 5 vols., Chicago (American Historical 
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Society) , 1914. Volume IV, pp. 252, 1781; volume V, p. 2385: 
biographical material on Giddings family. 


Newcomb, Pearson, The Alamo City. San Antonio (Standard Pub- 
lishing Company) , 1926. Pp. 47-49: 1850’s John Bowen conducted 
post office. Mrs. Bowen “distributed the mail and prepared the 
mail bags for the stage line that passed through San Antonio 
carrying the trans-continental mail to California.” P. 49: “It re- 
quired three months for mail from San Antonio to reach New 
York. It was carried overland to Indianola, thence by water to 
New Orleans. The trip up the Mississippi River, in the slow-going 
crafts of the time, was a tedious one, and if nothing untoward oc- 
curred enroute San Antonio received news from New York four 
times a year. A month was required to transport mail to San 
Diego.” 


Reed, S. G., A History of the Texas Railroads. Houston (St. Clair 
Publishing Company), 1941. Pp. 46-47, San Antonio-San Diego 
Mail Line mentioned. Pp. 201-202, route of Southern Pacific Rail- 
road was along that of the old San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line. 


Richardson, Rupert Norval, Texas: The Lone Star State. New 
York (Prentice-Hall) , 1943. P. 217, a paragraph on the San An- 
tonio-San Diego Mail Line. 


Thrall, Homer S., 4 Pictorial History of Texas, From Earliest 
Vistts of European Adventurers to A. D. 1879. St. Louis (N. D. 
Thompson and Company) , 1879. P. 542, “Biographical notices— 
Giddings, George H.—was one of the original proprietors of the 
overland stage line. During the war was Lieutenant-Colonel in 
Ford’s regiment, is still living.” 


Winther, Oscar Osburn, Express, and Stage Coach Days in Cali- 
fornia: From the Gold Rush to the Civil War. Berkeley, California 
(Stanford University Press) , 1938. Pp. 163-164, a statement on 
San Antonio-San Diego Mail. 


, Via Western Express and Stage Coach. Berkeley, 
California (Stanford University Press) , 1945. Pp. 107-108, ‘““Much 
of the usefulness of the San Antonio-San Diego Mail had come to 
an end when, in September, 1858, operations of the Butterfield 
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Overland Mail began. Thereafter Butterfield handled the Jackass 
line’s business over a six hundred mile stretch between El Paso 
and a point near San Diego. Even so, and contrary to all expecta- 
tions, the San Antonio and San Diego Mail, so often the butt of 
Western jokes, held on until August, 1861.” 


Articles 


Conkling, Roscoe P., “The Butterfield Overland Mail,” The 
Westerners’ Brand Book for 1948. Los Angeles, 1949. P. 21, men- 
tion of the San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line. 


Crimmins, Martin L., “The Stage Lines of the Southwest,” Fron- 
tier Times (Bandera, Texas), XVIII (June, 1941). Pp. 418-421, 
James E. Birch and the southern overland. First Concord stage 
left San Diego on November 15, 1857. Description of first run. 


McKay, S. S., “Texas and the Southern Pacific Railroad, 1848- 
1860,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly (Austin, Texas) , XXXV 
(July, 1931). Pp. 1-27, discussion of land transportation problem 
in South Texas, and a description of the southern route. P. 22, 
stagecoach line established in 1857 on line of Southern Pacific 
from San Antonio to San Diego. 


“San Antonio-San Diego Mail Route,” The Handbook of Texas, 
eds. Walter P. Webb and H. Bailey Carroll. 2 vols., Austin (The 
Texas State Historical Association) , 1952. Volume II, p. 545; three 
paragraph summary of the stage line. 


Society of California Pioneers Quarterly. San Francisco (Society 
of California Pioneers), II (1925). P. 148, “Postmen of a Cen- 
tury,” quotes Daily San Francisco Times and Town Talk (October 
20, 1857) on San Antonio and San Diego Mail. 
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Fencing in McXennan County, Ceras 
ROGER N. CONGER 


F THE SEVERAL different factors which combined near the 
close of the last century to bring an end to the romantic 
era of the cattle trails, one of the most obvious and most 

important was the advent of the barbed wire fence. Within but 
slightly more than two decades the invention, perfection, and 
rapid spread of barbed wire throughout the western United 
States wrote finis to the day of the vast, unfenced range country. 
Barricading what had once been free grazing ground, barbed wire 
ushered in the era of the fenced farm. 

An outstanding study of barbed wire fencing and its implica- 
tions in the development of the American West may be found in 
Walter Prescott Webb's classic The Great Plains.‘ In Dr. Webb's 
synthesis barbed wire emerges as a “natural” for the fencing needs 
of the westward-moving Americans who left the woodland environ- 
ment of the eastern United States in growing numbers during the 
last third of the nineteenth century and pushed into the increas- 
ingly treeless region of the central prairies and plains. In contrast 
to the various fencing devices that had been adopted in the East, 
barbed wire possessed a number of characteristics that made it 
ideally suited for the region in which it was developed. It was 
cheap to buy and fast and easy to erect. It did not obstruct the 
view, nor did it waste ground as did the old snake fence and stone 
wall. It effectively stopped and held livestock without danger to 
them once they had become accustomed to it. 

The position of McLennan County, which is situated near the 
western margin of the wooded region of the United States, made 
it part of the zone of transition in which the introduction of 
barbed wire fencing produced what might be termed its most 
characteristic features. Westward lay the great prairie and plains 
regions which were devoted almost exclusively to stock raising. 
Effective settlement of the area began before 1850, the year in 


1Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains (New York and Boston, 1931) , 280-318. 
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which McLennan County was officially organized, and proceeded 
rapidly after that date.’ 

Fencing was one of the paramount problems that faced settlers 
in McLennan County, but, unlike many other localities, the tran- 
sitional nature of the area provided a wide range of possible ma- 
terials which might be utilized in fence construction. As a conse- 
quence, there was considerable variation in the types of fences 
erected, and scattered remnants of most of the forms that had been 
developed in the East survive throughout the county. 

In many of the New England states fences were built of dry- 
stacked stones. This served the dual purposes of clearing off the 
rocky farm land and providing an attractive and permanent fence. 
In the early settlement of McLennan County a number of these 
picturesque stone fences were similarly erected. One of the oldest 
and best known is at the historic Eichelberger Island, on 
the Bosque River. It was probably constructed before 1860 by 
William Eichelberger, a native of Pennsylvania, or by his son 
Charles S. 

Another type of fencing that was widely used throughout the 
eastern and southern states utilized split wood rails. Straight 
grained wood such as white oak, ash, hickory, or cedar was felled 
and cut into ten-foot lengths, which were then split up into rail 
sizes with wedge and maul. These rough rails were laid or stacked 
in panels seven or eight high with the ends interlocking at an 
angle of about sixty degrees. Thus each panel reached only seven 
or eight feet. These were known as “‘snake’” or “worm” fences. 
Some builders chose to set up their rail fences perfectly straight 
and tie the interlocking joints together by putting down posts or 
vertical stakes on either side of the joint. This type was called a 
“stake and rider” fence.* It is obvious that such rail fences offered 
little or no real deterrent to the spirited horses and long-horned 
cattle of early McLennan County. There are only a few interesting 
remnants of the split rail construction remaining. 

A third and equally picturesque method of fencing, which had 
been used in the various prairie states for at least two decades, 
came into popularity in the early 1870’s. This was the planting 
~ 2Walter Prescott Webb and H. Bailey Carroll (eds.), The Handbook of Texas 


(2 vols.; Austin, 1952), II, 121. 
8Webb, The Great Plains, 280-281. 
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of bois d’arc hedges. Reminiscent of the hedgerows of England, 
the hedges were planted by seeding, and, according to advocates 
of the day, would within about four years provide a fence ‘“‘pig 
tight, horse high, and bull strong.” The seed were obtained from 
the so-called bois d’arc apples, which were first allowed to lie in 
piles until rotten and then were ground up and the seed washed 
out in wooden strainers. Following this process the seed were 
spread out and dried with frequent stirrings to prevent mold. 
About one thousand apples were required to make one bushel of 
bois d’arc seed. The seed were worth $25.00 per bushel in 1870, 
and Texas rapidly became a major source of seed supply.* 

It was quite evident that a thorny fence was absolutely essential 
for holding or turning livestock, and the bois d’arc actually did 
make an effective hedge, growing close, strong, and thorny. Among 
others, Jacob Haish, one of the inventors of barbed wire, credited 
the bois d’arc as the primary inspiration for the idea of a wire 
fence with thorns or barbs on it.® 

A few progressive early settlers went so far as to experiment 
with fences of drawn iron wire of the smooth variety. H. J. 
Caufield, who established a large ranch in the western section of 
McLennan County in about 1851, actually enclosed a pasture of 
about three thousand acres with a four-wire fence of heavy gauge 
smooth iron wire. The ranch headquarters was on Harris Creek 
near present McGregor. Caufield set up heavy cedar posts, each 
drilled through with four uniformly spaced auger holes, and the 
wire was run through these holes from post to post, making an 
attractive and reasonably strong fence. The Caufield cattle, how- 
ever, felt only a limited respect for it, occasionally plunging into 
and even through it. Some of this old smooth wire fencing can 
still be found in 1955 on this property. 

By 1870 the problem of fencing had become a matter of press- 
ing importance. For some time previously overland cattle drives 
had been coming up through McLennan County, en route to 
Kansas or beyond. It was frankly inconsistent, in the opinion of 
the trail bosses, for a herd to arrive at its destination with fewer 
cattle than at the start, and as a matter of fact there were usually 


4Ibid., 290-292. 
5Ibid., 306. 
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quite a few head more. It was admittedly difficult to keep stray 
cattle from falling in with the trail herds as they moved through 
the open country. Besides, it was understood that when the Indian 
Territory was being crossed a fat ‘“‘wohaw”’ or beef would of neces- 
sity be given up daily as tribute to the Indian tribes whose “pas- 
tures” were being traversed. About 300,000 head of cattle went 
“up the trail” to Abilene, Kansas, in 1870, and about 700,000 
head in 1871. It was just about this time that the idea of the wire 
fence ‘‘with thorns on it” was shaping up in one or more inventive 
minds somewhat farther north. 

The official introduction of the barbed wire era occurred when 
the United States Patent Office issued Patent No. 157124 to 
Joseph F. Glidden of De Kalb, Illinois, on November 24, 1874, 
for ‘‘an improvement in wire fences.” The brief statement made 
by the Patent Office continued, designating the new fencing as 
barbed wire and pointing out its economy. Glidden was born in 
New Hampshire on January 18, 1813. He grew up to be a farmer 
and country school teacher, and in 1842 moved to IIlinois, where 
he purchased a claim of six hundred acres of land near the village 
of De Kalb. It is said that in 1873, at a county fair, Glidden saw 
an exhibit of a “cattle proof fence” which had been made by 
hanging on strands of smooth wire long strips of wood with sharp 
brads driven through them, with the points left sticking out. 
Glidden promptly conceived the idea that barbs could be placed 
on wire in some other manner, much simpler, and with much 
more effective end results.° 

Glidden’s early production of barbed wire was accomplished in 
the crudest type of factory, with equipment built by a local black- 
smith. The demand for the new product was so instantaneous 
and astounding that specimens of the wire were submitted to an 
expert machine designer, who soon perfected an automatic ma- 
chine for manufacturing it.? The United States Steel Corporation 
~ 6Carl W. Mitman, “Joseph Farwell Glidden,” in Dictionary of American Biog- 
raphy (20 vols.; New York, 1931), VII, 330-331; Webb, The Great Plains, 299. 

7The writer's grandfather, Norman H. Conger, with two brothers, purchased the 
Miguel Rabajo Mexican grant in northwestern McLennan County in the early 
1870's. As soon as the first barbed wire appeared on the market in this region in 
late 1874 or early 1875, Norman H. Conger purchased a wagon load of it and 
fenced a large pasture, running from near the Bosque County line on the north, 


down past China Spring, to near Higginbotham Crossing on the Bosque River. 
It is believed that this was the earliest barbed wire fence in McLennan County. 
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[April 15, 1880, 


Scutt’s Patent Four Pointed Steel Barbed Cable Wire 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FENCE! 


LICENSED UNDER ALL THE BOTTOM PATENTS. 


Double the protection offered by any tweepcinted barbs, and by actual tests the strongest, lightest and, 
corsequently, the cheapest wire made. For CO 


this paper. 403 106 H.B.SCUTT & Buffalo, N. » 


CHAMPION BARB WIRE! 


(Pat. Nov. 4th, 1879.) 


ents. 
after being made, 
it is Indestructi- 
ble. 

Is the most visi- © 
ble and eff .ctive, 
and the Least Dangerous Barb Wire known. ‘A rod for every pound.” Send for circular and 
sample to HAZABD TUBING CO., 

139,123,125,127 No. 87 Liberty Street, New York. 


Infringes no pat- 
vanised 


WASHBURN & MOEN MFG. | 


Glidden Patent. Fence& 
Trellis Wire. 


M GILL & TRUMAN, General Agents 
A. PICKERING "Gemeral Agents Cincinnati 

ORGILL BROS. & CO., Gea 

R. H. ANDERSON & ‘Agents......Jackson, Tenn. 


St. Louis Office, 802 North Second Street. 
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THE BUCK-THORN _ 


I8 THE BEST BARBED FENCE IN THE WORLD. 


[Patented in the United States, Great Britain, and the principal Countries of Furope.} 
by THE T. V. ALLIS MANUFACTURING CO., Trenton, N. J. 
it errcerive, SAFE AND HANDSOME, LASTING AND 


IT 18 NOT WIRE, in a SOLID, RIBBED STRIP OF STEEL, 
SHORT LANCE SHAPED P TS. one VERY. STRONG, and PRESENTS THE LARGEST’ POSSIBLE 
To All ANIMALS Can! SEE PLat LY. It makes an unequalled SHEEP FENCE—the barbs being lance-shuped the WOOL, 
pie te Repair. A Boy, Fi Boas the Job. 
it to Build a ir. An: ‘arm or Smart Fare can 


sro | KELLY STEEL BARB WIRE |=" 


One ad Oldest and most reliable Barb Wire made. Rust 
the Ros. Proof. 


' Steel Wire. Patented 1868. and licensed under all Patents. 


Bart. SUSTAINED BY THE COURTS. 


a wire now sold ch as any wire mane ander the Pat- 
Oi! Paiat. One dealer only cheap as in each tow Rallroade. 


THORN WIRE HEDGE CO.,, Sole Manetactorers, Chicago. tl | 


When writing, please rame this paper 


Burnell Patent Four Pointed Steel Barb Wire Fencing, 


Galvanized and Painted Stretchers, Staples, Pliers and Cutters. 
Post Hole Diggers. 


Full illustrated Circular on Application. 


One pound measures fifteen feet in length; three 
hundred and fifty-two unds measure a mile. 
Staples, about eighty to the pound. 

This Wire has a tensile strength of 2,000 lbs. to each wire. The four pointed barb between 
the two wires, and is wrapped around both (twistcd to allow for expansion and contraction, It is wound 


on spools, about 100 rods of 100 to 110 bs each) It 1s the best of all barbed fencing. Wheelbarrows, 
Shovels, Nails, Hinges, Bar lron, Plow Plates, planed and polished Steel, etc. 


914 W.B. BELKNAP & CO.. Louisville, Ky. 
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has assembled a statistical history of the subject, and figures reveal 
an amazing “‘success story,” the manufacture and sale of barbed 
wire rising from 10,000 pounds in 1874 to 80,500,000 pounds in 
1880 and 297,338,000 pounds in 1901. A similar pattern developed 
in the price of the new material; from $20.00 per hundred pounds 
in 1874, the price declined to a low of $1.80 per hundred pounds 
in 1897.8 

As often happens, a number of other persons had approximately 
the same idea, at just about the same time, and for a decade the 
American courts were filled with lawsuits and counter suits on the 
subject of barbed wire patents. The Glidden patent eventually 
emerged successful from the litigation, but by 1880 there were 
numerous contenders for this gold mine of new business. It ap- 
pears that at least some of almost every type of barbed wire manu- 
factured during the period made its way into McLennan County 
and may still be found in various localities.° 

Washburn and Moen Manufacturing Company, a leading man- 
ufacturer of plain wire, distributed the Glidden patent wire and 
had general agents in the principal cities throughout the country. 
Another leading contender was the Burnell patent ‘‘four pointed” 
wire, which had much longer barbs than the Glidden wire, and 
was advertised as weighing 352 pounds to the mile. Many fences 
of Burnell wire are still to be found in McLennan County.” 

Scutt’s patent four-pointed, another barbed wire making a 
strong bid in 1880, was perhaps more picturesque than the others. 
It consisted of two tightly wound wires with a flat four-pointed 
metal star inserted at regular intervals between the wires, with 
two opposite points bent outward to secure it in place. Its pro- 


SWebb, The Great Plains, 309-310. 

®There is one fence skirting Highway 6 just north of the Lake Waco concrete 
bridge which has four different varieties of this early wire in it. This interesting 
arrangement apparently first came to the attention of Sam N. Horne, a member 
of the Heritage Society of Waco, who transmitted it to the writer along with 
additional information he had discovered in researches he had made on the subject. 

10Mr. Monroe Walters of McGregor, Texas, now over ninety-three years of age, 
recalls that this was the fencing with “real long barbs” which was especially 
detested by its early neighbors, and by the die-hards who were still trying to 
maintain open grazing. Mr. Walters recalls that when barbed wire fences were first 
put up in McLennan County he saw many horses and numerous cattle “cut to 
ribbons” on it. It is needless to say that the livestock caught on to what barbed 
wire was, in very short order, and it was not long before it had become difficult 
even to “drive cattle between two posts.” 
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ducers advertised it as possessing “double the protection offered 
by any two-pointed barbs, and by actual test the strongest, lightest 
and consequently, the cheapest wire ever made.” There is a large 
amount of Scutt’s patent wire still up in McLennan County. 

A further variety which enjoyed a substantial early distribution 
consisted of only a single wire of heavy gauge, with the two- 
pointed barbs twisted around it at regular intervals. This wire 
probably was considerably cheaper in price. Specimens can be 
found occasionally throughout McLennan County, but it became 
unpopular when it was found that when it was struck by lightning 
the barbs would slide down the main wire and crowd together in 
clusters, leaving long stretches of smooth wire with no protection. 

M. Kelly, another interesting competitor who received his 
patent before 1870, advertised his invention as the Kelly “thorn 
wire hedge.” It consisted of a double-pointed lancet about one 
inch long, with a hole punched in its center through which one 
of the doubled wires was run, and it was advertised as having 
“more points to the pound—the oldest and most reliable barb 
wire made.” Kelly had applied for a patent on his barbed wire 
in 1868, but he had not pressed his advantage and was soon out- 
distanced by the men who followed him in the development of 
barbed wire in the 1870's. It is a remarkable circumstance that if 
Kelly had seen the true importance of his invention he would have 
had this fabulous field to himself, ahead of all competition. There 
is much Kelly patent wire still standing throughout McLennan 
County. 

These were by no means all of the competitors. At various places 
throughout McLennan County may be found sections of an 
unusual appearing fence in the form of a twisted flat strip of gal- 
vanized metal, with sharpened prongs or lances along its edges, 
about one inch apart. Manufactured by the T. V. Allis Manufac- 
turing Company of Trenton, New Jersey, this material was adver- 
tised as the “Buck-Thorn fence” and was described as being “very 
strong” and “presenting the largest possible surface to view.” The 
advertisements stated that ‘‘all animals can see it plainly. It makes 
an unequaled sheep fence—the barbs being lance shaped, the 
wool slips off and is not pulled out. It is easy to put up and simple 
to repair. Any bright farmer’s boy or smart farm hand can boss 
the job.” Actually it is doubtful that the “Buck-Thorn” was as 
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effective as the simpler barbed wire. In any case, it never offered 
serious competition, and was off the market before 1g00. Another 
experimental and unsuccessful wire was advertised as the “Cham- 
pion,” and was also described as being the most visible and most 
effective and ‘‘least dangerous,” as well as “infringing no patents.” 

There were different early methods used for stretching the 
wire. One of the most popular was to drive a wagon along the 
fence line, running some three hundred feet of barbed wire off 
the spool and alongside the posts. Then the wagon would be 
stopped, the wheels “‘chocked,” and the rear wheel nearest the post 
line jacked up sufficiently to clear the ground. The wire was 
wrapped around the hub of the elevated wheel, which was revolved 
a part turn or more until the wire was drawn taut, at which point 
it was securely stapled to the posts at the proper level. 

The introduction and spread of barbed wire rang down the 
final curtain on the glamorous era of the cattle trails, and it un- 
questionably created vast mental agony for the old frontiersmen. 
For several years the grazers kept up a serious war of fence-cutting 
activity until the farming and pasture men called upon the Texas 
Rangers for assistance. Most of the fence cutting was done at 
night, and one exasperated Ranger, Ira Aten, seriously recom- 
mended the planting of dynamite bombs along some of the more 
difficult fence line, to be triggered at night so as to explode if a 
wire was cut. The resourceful Ranger predicted that even if the 
wire-cutting criminal survived the explosion he would undoubt- 
edly lose all further interest in fence cutting. Old-timers well recall 
that early barbed wire fences were frequently cut in McLennan 
County. But, the fences were patiently restrung, and the era of 
the free range and the untrammeled drives drew to its inevitable 


11Wayne Gard, “The Fence-Cutters,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, LI, 1-15. 
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Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


UMBERS Of inquiries have come to the office recently con- 
cerning the Lone Star Flag of Texas. L. W. Kemp, 
authority on the Republic, of 214 Westmoreland, Hous- 

ton, has generously contributed the following information: 


The first official flag of the Republic of Texas was its naval flag. It 
was adopted on April 9, 1836, by David G. Burnet, ad interim Pres- 
ident of the Republic, and some members of his cabinet, while they 
were guests in the home of Mrs. John Richardson Harris at Harris- 
burg. 

On December 10, 1836, by joint resolution of the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Congress of the Republic of Texas, the action 
of the ad interim government was approved and the flag again 
adopted. 

The following was copied from the Act [See H. P. N. Gammel 
(comp.), The Laws of Texas, 1822-1897, I, 1132] adopting the flag: 

Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That the national flag for the naval service for 
the Republic of Texas as adopted by the president at Harrisburg on the ninth day 
of April, eighteen hundred and thirty-six, the conformation of which is union blue, 
star central, thirteen stripes prolonged, alternate red and white, be, and the same 
is hereby ratified and confirmed, and adopted as the future national flag for the 
naval service for the Republic of Texas. 

Approved, December 10, 1836. 

x 


On Saturday, April 30, 1955, the sixteenth annual meeting of 
the Junior Historians was held in Austin in conjunction with the 
fifty-ninth annual meeting of the Association. Five hundred and 
eight Junior Historian delegates, sponsors, and friends attended 
the meeting. On the morning program scholarly papers were read 
by the delegates from the various chapters. Original Indian dances 
were performed by the Tribe of Teal Wing Dancers of Junior His- 
torian chapter number 139 of Dallas, and members of the Spring 
Branch Junior High School in Houston rendered a square dance 
number, “The Texas Star.’’ At the luncheon, Dean Harry Ransom 
of the University of Texas presented awards totaling about $300 in 
books and prize money to the winners of the annual Junior His- 
torian Writing Contest. An afternoon tour conducted for the 
youngsters included such historic and interesting places as the O. 
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Henry home, the Texas Memorial Museum, the State Cemetery, 
and the French Embassy. Portions of the meeting were filmed by 
the Humble Oil and Refining Company and presented on the 
firm’s weekly TV program, “Texas in Review.” 

The Association sponsored the Junior Historians back in 1939 
because of a need for local history instruction in the crowded 
school curriculum. The organization was designed to attract to 
the field of history young persons who had a desire to write; the 
Junior Historian magazine was conceived to give young persons 
a vehicle of publication in which they would not have to compete 
with adult writers. 

During the past decade and a half the Junior Historian move- 
ment has experienced substantial growth. The number of chap- 
ters has grown from five in 1939 to 145 at the present. The first 
number of the Junior Historian, issued in January, 1940, con- 
tained sixteen pages; the May, 1955, number of the magazine con- 
tained thirty-four pages and had a subscription of approximately 
1,250. The magazine is distributed not only to students and school 
libraries but to men and women with an interest in the work and 
in the history that is written by these students. Persons familiar 
with the Junior Historian are in unanimous agreement that the 
articles in the magazine maintain highest writing standards. 

Junior Historian activities, however, are not confined solely to 
writing articles for the Junior Historian magazine. During the 
past year a wide range of historical work was done by the chapters 
throughout the state. In Palestine High School, for example, a 
Junior Historian museum housing the chapter's historical collec- 
tions was set up. The same chapter awarded two $200 scholarships 
to the outstanding Junior Historian members. In the McCamey 
High School chapter active support was given to the Mendoza 
Trail Association Museum; the Junior Historian group in the Ball 
High School at Galveston served as narrators for the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce City Tours. The Dallas chapter in the 
Highland Park High School gave assistance to the Texas Heritage 
Foundation in commemorating the Heroes and Heroines of Texas 
Education in special ceremonies at the Hall of State. At Seguin 
the Junior Historians gave $20, collected from a sale of Texas 
calendars, to aid the Seguin Conservation Society in its work. 
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The Boling High School chapter made tape recordings of old- 
timer’s recollections, and the Roy Miller High School chapter 
in Corpus Christi restored old ‘Nueces Town” cemetery. Nearly 
all chapters have their own ‘Texas Shelf” in the school library; 
the Seguin chapter added thirty-two books this past year and has 
now contributed 111 Texas books to the school. To increase an 
interest in and give recognition to student accomplishments in 
history, the Brackenridge chapter in San Antonio sent seals to all 
students making A in history, made posters to put in the school for 
Texas Week, and sponsored a history scholarship society. In Bay- 
town, the Robert E. Lee High School Junior Historians have made 
efforts to study Texas industry firsthand; fifty members of the 
chapter took a tour down the Houston Ship Channel. The Junior 
Historians in Texarkana through pen pal clubs became acquainted 
with students in foreign countries. Letters from the foreign stu- 
dents are read in the local club meetings, and Junior Historians 
in turn write of their own school and locality. 

The advantages of the Junior Historian organization to a school 
and the student are many, but a number of schools in Texas are 
still without Junior Historian chapters. The Association office is 
ready at any time to help in the organization of a Junior Historian 
chapter in the public schools. Persons interested in obtaining 
materials and information as to how this can be done should 
contact: The Editor, Junior Historian, Texas State Historical 
Association, Box 8011, University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 


ww OW 

The first regular meeting of the recently-formed South Texas 
Historical Association was held on Saturday, May 7, in Corpus 
Christi. J. Meredith Tatton of Refugio is the president. Dr. W. H. 
Leckie, professor of history at A & I College of Kingsville, pre- 
sented a paper on the Red River War. A copy of this paper will 
be preserved in the Association’s archives in the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center at the University. D. E. Kilgore, of Cor- 
pus Christi, was appointed parliamentarian. A letter from Mrs. 
Margaret Hary of La Retama Library was read, giving permis- 
sion for the Association to house its records in the Library. 
On June 4, the South Texas Historical Association was co- 
sponsor with the Corpus Christi Byliners at the annual Historical 
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Luncheon opening the Southwest Writers Conference of 1955. 
Dr. Carlos E. Castafieda, of the University of Texas, presented a 
paper on José de Escandon, the first successful colonizer of the 
area now served by the South Texas Association. Notice was taken 
of the diary of Basterra, the first document to describe Corpus 
Christi Bay from the land side. 

President Paul Adams of the State Association and President 
Tatton of the South Texas group have agreed upon a procedure 
whereby copies of all papers presented before the South ‘Texas 
group will be forwarded to Austin for filing in the Eugene C. 
Barker Texas History Center at the University. This is indeed a 
forward-looking step in preserving the historical record of Texas. 


w 
William M. Pearce, head of the history department of Texas 


Technological College, has been appointed to a three-man advisory 
committee to assist in a cattle industry research study recently 
undertaken by the State Historical Society of Colorado. 

The project, ““The Western Range Cattle Industry Study,” is 
being supported by a grant from the Rockefeller Foundation. 
Project director is Maurice Frink of Denver. 

Pearce did his doctoral dissertation at the University of Texas 
on the Matador Ranch. 
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M. N. Dannenbaum, president of the Rotary Club at Harris- 


burg, has kindly furnished the office a copy of an attractive pam- 
phlet recently printed and entitled Harrisburg: The Community 
and its Rotary Club by Edwin Rice Brown and Lesley L. Walker, 
Jr. Twenty-four pages give the local history of the Harrisburg 
area, which was eventually absorbed by Houston. It is a charming 
account from the founding of the town by Captain John Rich- 
ardson Harris at the then head of navigation of Buffalo Bayou 
to the time of December, 1926, when Harrisburg was officially 


annexed to Houston. 


Under the editorship of James R. Masterson, Writings on 


American History, 1950, has appeared as volume II of the Annual 
Report of the American Historical Association for the year 1952. 
The Texas entries begin on page 288 and run into page 296. The 
list contains forty-eight entries for Texas and makes a valuable 
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and useful compilation. Particularly noticeable, however, is that 
the Panhandle-Plains Historical Review has inadvertently been 
omitted from the listings. 
ww 

The Shreveport Times in its feature section of April 10, 1955, 
carried an interesting article on the battles of Mansfield and Pleas- 
ant Hill. The feature has maps and drawings of the military 
leaders and will be of interest to persons doing work in the Con- 
federate period. 


ww 
Eugene L. Price, editor of the Beacon, a publication of the 


Ohio Oil Company, 539 South Main Street, Findlay, Ohio, has 
written a most enthusiastic letter about his visit to the Jefferson 
historical pilgrimage this year. Editor Price took numerous pic- 
tures and is planning a photo-feature of the celebration for inclu- 
sion in a forthcoming number of the Beacon. Mr. Price also se- 
cured a copy of the Texas Sketchbook while on his Texas visit and 
was quite enthusiastic about its historical presentation and the 
art work of E. M. Schiwetz. 


ww 
A. L. Moss of Kosse, Texas, has presented to the Association 


two boxes of newspapers and other Texas history materials on 
Limestone County. These materials were secured through the 
cooperation of Ray A. Walter of Waco. The contribution is en- 
tered in memory of the donor’s mother, Laura Moss Boney, who 
died in December, 1954. These valuable materials have been 
deposited in the Archives Collection of the Eugene C. Barker 
Texas History Center and will be made available for students 
doing research in Texas history. 


The Genetics Foundation of the Department of Zoology of 


the University of Texas has published a pamphlet detailing the 
Foundation’s activities through December 31, 1954. The pam- 
phlet especially thanked Captain Roy Aldrich (Texas Rangers, 
Retired) for his contributions to the scientific research program 
and his interests in Texas wildlife. Captain Aldrich died on Jan- 
uary 29, 1955, while the pamphlet was in the press. The Captain 
was one of the major collectors of Texana within the state. He 
has left a great library of books, papers, and documents. He was 
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a long-time member of the Association and a great source of infor- 
mation for many graduate students in history as well as those 
engaged in professional research on Texas subjects. Captain 
Aldrich led an exciting and a rewarding life across a span of 
eighty-five years. 


KW 
On June g, 1955, in the San Antonio Public Library two 


plaques were unveiled, one honoring the memory of Miss Adina 
de Zavala and the other that of Colonel Martin L. Crimmins. 
Miss Frances Donecker make a talk on Miss de Zavala and Colonel 
H. M. Henderson spoke on the contributions of Colonel Crim- 
mins. Miss Adina was remembered as “educator, historian, and 
patriot” while Colonel Crimmins was recalled as ‘“‘soldier, his- 
torian, and scientist.” Both will be long remembered in their 


common denominator as historians. 


wow 
From his editorial post the editor cannot refrain from calling 


attention to a book review which occurs in another section of this 
Quarterly—a review written by Dr. Holman Hamilton of the 
Department of History of the University of Kentucky. Dr. Hamil- 
ton has undertaken the analysis of Presidential Ballots: 1836-1892 
by W. Dean Burnham which was issued by the Johns Hopkins 
Press. The title makes it perfectly obvious that this is a piece of 
general Americana, but Dr. Hamilton has understood fully the 
position taken by the executive council of the Association that the 
Quarterly is and ought to be a journal of Texas history. Dr. Ham- 
ilton has analyzed the Burnham work and has told in his review 
a Texas reader or a Texan historian what he may expect to find of 
a Texan character in the work. 

Dr. Hamilton was a visitor to the University of Texas and to 
several ‘Texas libraries during the summer. Among other things 
he is investigating the Texas part in the Compromise Measures 
of 1850. He reported a profitable experience in the Texas depos- 
itories and a forthcoming contribution to the Texas and American 
scene may be anticipated. Incidentally, Dr. Hamilton has done 
so well that on all future visits to Texas he is permitted to wear 
the Stetson hat with any width brim which he may desire. 


Dr. Donald W. Jeppesen, Route 1, Brenham, has been chosen 
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as the first president of the Texas Independence Day Organization. 
This group has for its objective the sponsoring of appropriate cer- 
emonies recalling the birth of Texas at Washington-on-the-Brazos 
on March 2, 1836. President Jeppesen has provided splendid 
leadership and has been materially aided by numbers of the out- 
standing citizens of Brenham, Navasota, Independence, and other 
areas in the vicinity of Washington-on-the-Brazos. A state-wide 
meeting was held in Austin on June 17 and 18 with headquarters 
at the Commodore Perry Hotel. Mr. Loyd Gregory of Houston 
and Mr. Frank Quinn, chairman of the Texas State Parks Board, 
were leading participants. 

On June 6, 1955, Junior Historian Chapter Number 118 at 
the Eagle Pass Junior High School presented its “1954 Rio Grande 
Flood Photographic Collection” to the Texas State Historical 
Association. The collection includes excellent photographs of last 
year’s flood, copies of the Eagle Pass News-Guide newspaper ac- 
counts of the flood, and a copy of an article on the flood from the 
Saturday Evening Post, “I Saw the Rio Grande Go Mad.” 

The collection will be permanently kept in the Association 
office and will be made available to interested persons. Joseph L. 
Martine is sponsor of the Eagle Pass chapter. 


ww 
Dr. David Vigness, who formerly taught at the University of 


Texas and has recently been at Schreiner Institute, joined the 
history department at Texas Tech in September as an assistant 
professor. Dr. Vigness has appeared in several capacities on the 
Association’s annual meeting programs. He will offer courses in 
American and Latin-American history at Tech. 


& 
David M. Warren, member of the executive council of the 


Association and publisher of the Panhandle Herald, was selected 
in June to represent the Texas press in a tour of the Ontario 
province of Canada. This was the twelfth of similar summer 
tours. The tour was under the sponsorship of the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Travel and Publicity. 


John V. Haggard, who was formerly translator of the Bexar 


Archives, is now serving as field historian for the Quartermaster 
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Corps, Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, U. S. Army, 2800 
South goth Street, Philadelphia 45, Pennsylvania. Dr. Haggard 
is interested in locating items of historical interest which may 
be obtained either on a long term loan, as a donation, or as a 
purchase. Items are desired which would enhance the traditions 
of the War College and improve the military decor of the facil- 
ities at Carlisle Barracks. Dr. Haggard would like especially 
assistance in locating and securing any type of weapons used 
during the Mexican War. 


The Historical Magazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 


XXIV (June, 1955), contains an article by Andrew Forest Muir 
entitled ‘“‘A Texas Convert Advises the Bishop of New York, 1840.” 
The article includes a lengthy letter on Texas written by Silas 
Dinsmore from Matagorda on October 27, 1840, and a biograph- 


ical sketch of Dinsmore. 


ww ¥ 
The Fund for the Advancement of Education has awarded a 


1955-1956 Ford Faculty Fellowship to Dr. A. R. Lewis, history 
department chairman at the University of Texas. 

Dr. Lewis expects to spend most of his time at the University 
of Montpellier in Southern France, studying the French educa- 
tional system there and in near-by Southern French universities, 
with occasional visits to Northern Italy and Spain. He will also 
do some research in Southern European medieval history. 

Dr. Lewis has been associate professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Texas since 1951 and has served as department chairman 
for the past two years. He taught previously at the University of 
South Carolina and Princeton University. He had an American 
Council of Learned Societies fellowship in 1948, and was a Ful- 
bright research scholar in Belgium, 1951-1952. 

Dr. Lewis is the author of Naval Power and Trade in the Medi- 
terranean, 500-1100 A. D., published by Princeton University 
Press, and has just completed another volume, Shipping and Trade 
in Northern Europe, 300-rroo A. D. 


wow 
The Association of Former Students of Texas A. and M. College 


has published a supplement to the 1952 publication of First Five 
Administrators of Texas A. & M. College. The work deals with 
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James Reid Cole and has been prepared by David Brooks Cofer. 
Considerable information on Cole turned up after the earlier 
publication was released, and the new supplement throws addi- 
tional light on the early A. & M. administrator. 


The San Antonio Historical Association met for its regular 


meeting on May 20, 1955, at Alamo Hall. Mrs. John Ray Dalton 
was the principal speaker for the occasion and talked on “The 
Menger Hotel: San Antonio’s Civic and Social Center, 1859-1877.” 


The following graduate degrees are among those conferred 


at the University of Texas during the past year: 


MASTER OF ARTS 
W. CALLAWAY 
Thesis: General E. O. C. Ord, Commander of the Military 
Department of Texas, 1874-1880 


D. Durway 
Thesis: The History of the Austin Presbyterian Theolog- 
ical Seminary 


SAMUEL L. 
Thesis: Texas Agriculture, 1865-1880 


WALTER L. Harris 
Thesis: The Life of Margie E. Neal 


MILLICENT S. HuFF 
Thesis: A Study of Work Done by Texas Railroad Companies 
to Encourage Immigration Between 1870 and 1890 


OrRAN Jo 
Thesis: The History of Hamilton County 


SISTER FRANCIS SCANLON 
Thesis: The Rice Industry of Texas 


THomas E. StTuTzENBURGH 
Thesis: The History of Highway 75 in Texas 


ANDREA SZECHENYI 
Thesis: Political Views on Colonization Held by the French 
Court, 1678-1706, Regarding Texas and the Gulf 

Coast 
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VirGiniA H. TAYLor 
Thesis: The Spanish Archives of the General Land Office of 


‘Texas 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 


CHARLES ALBERT BacarissE — Latin American Studies, United 
States History 
Dissertation: The Baron de Bastrop: Life and Times of 
Philip Hendrick Nering Bogel 


ARTHUR CHESLEY Bowman — Economics, Agricultural Economics, 
Government 
Dissertation: The History and Present Status of Water Utili- 
zation on the Rio Grande 


WALTER LEE Brown — History (American) , European History, 
Government 
Dissertation: Albert Pike, 1809-1891 


Jack WiLu1Am CasHin — Business Administration, Resources, 
Economics 
Dissertation: History of Savings and Loan Associations in 
‘Texas 


Mrs. ALvA MATHERLY CLutts — Business Administration, Gov- 
ernment 
Dissertation: A Statistical Study of the Building Industry 
in Texas 


James Many DanieL — History (American) , European History, 
Latin American Literature 
Dissertation: The Advance of the Spanish Frontier and the 
Despoblado 


WILLIAM AuGuSsT FLACHMEIER — Education, Sociology, History 
Dissertation: Religious Education and the Public Schools 
of ‘Texas 


Jay Max Maisex — Latin American Studies, United States History 
Dissertation: The Origin and Development of Mexican. 
Antipathy Toward the South, 1821-1867 
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Grapy LEE MULLENNIX — Economics, Labor Economics, Gov- 
ernment 
Dissertation: A History of the Texas State Federation of 
Labor 


ARTHUR Marvin Z. NorMAN — English, German 
Dissertation: A Southeast Texas Dialect Study 


WitiiaM Jacos WHITESIDE — Specialization: History and Philos- 
ophy of Education 
Dissertation: Educational Implications of Population 
Changes in ‘Texas 
ww 
The Association has acquired an invaluable contribution to 
Texas history through the generosity and historical perception 
of Dr. Joseph L. Miller, of Thomas, West Virginia, who recently 
presented a copy of his rare The Descendants of Captain Thomas 
Carter of “Barford,” Lancaster County, Virginia, 1652-1912: 
With Genealogical Notes of Many of the Allied Families. The 
original limited edition of this book, which was published in 
1912, has long been out of print, and the copy that has been 
placed in the Texas Collection of the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center is one of three hundred exact reprints published 
in 1954. Because so many of the Carters of ‘Texas are descendants 
of Thomas Carter of “Barford,” this acquisition is of particular 
importance and significance for members of the Association and 
Texans in general. The facilities of the Barker History Center 
are available, of course, for those persons who would be inter- 
ested in examining Dr. Miller’s book. 
ww 
D. C. Dickinson, vice-president of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of San Diego 12, California, is seeking information 
on Frank Stilwell, who was killed in Tucson, Arizona, in 1882, 
by Wyatt Earp. Reports, rather vague, are that Stilwell was from 
‘Texas and was a brother of Jack Stilwell, a respected scout. Mr. 
Dickinson would like an authenticated description and picture 
of Stilwell, if possible. Quarterly readers should be as definite 
as possible in information because Mr. Dickinson has reason to 
question as imaginative some references to Stilwell. 
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Cattlemen from the United States, Latin America, Australia, 
and Africa are ordering copies of a new University of Texas Press 
publication, Breeding Beef Cattle for Unfavorable Environments. 

The book publishes a symposium presented at the King Ranch 
centennial conference, an international gathering of scientists 
and cattle breeders held at the ranch headquarters in October, 
1953. Editor is Albert O. Rhoad, research consuitant and geneti- 
cist for the King Ranch. 

Part One of the symposium discusses the problems of environ- 
ment: effects of climate upon animal health and reproduction, 
relationship of soil fertility and animal nutrition to production, 
and improvement of range grasses in semi-arid regions. Part Two 
emphasizes the necessity of adapting cattle to the environment, 
rather than attempting to maintain a completely artificial environ- 
ment for animals that are not able to adjust profitably to natural 
conditions of the area. 

Distinguished scientists from many parts of the world report 
on breed improvement in their countries: the crossing of the 
native Afrikander and the Hereford in South Africa, the crossing 
of the Gyr and the zebu and other Indian breeds in Brazil, and 
development of the famous Santa Gertrudis breed in Texas, a 
cross between Brahman and Shorthorn breeds. 

The book also includes a summary of the 100-year history of 
the King Ranch. 


ww 
Roger N. Conger, Association member of Waco, continues to 


make genuinely worthwhile contributions to the history of his 
area. Recently there has come from the presses of Hill Printing 
Company a memorial history done by Conger entitled The First 
Presbyterian Church of Waco, Texas, 1855-1955. A hundred years 
of church history are told in eleven chapters. This is followed by 
a splendid pictorial section. Conger is making a real contribu- 
tion toward the preservation of the history of Waco and Central 
Texas. 
wow 

L. A. Duewall, of the LaGrange Journal, has rendered a valuable 
service in his pamphlet, The Story of Monument Hill, recently 
released. Atop Monument Hill, just south of LaGrange, is the 
tomb of fifty-eight martyred Texans—seventeen men of the Mier 
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expedition, who drew black beans at Hacienda Salado in 1843, 
and forty-one members of Dawson’s command, who were killed 
near San Antonio in 1842. The Monument Hill area is now a 
state park and a shrine visited annually by thousands but it is 
particularly instructive to learn from the pamphlet that it was 
none other than L. W. Kemp, former president of the Associa- 
tion, who furnished the impetus in 1931 for the saving and res- 
toration of the shrine on Monument Hill. 

Even for those intimately acquainted with Lou Kemp hardly 
a month goes by that does not reveal some new accomplishment 
or service of his to be added to his treasury of good works. 

wo 

The Texas Catholic Historical tien for several years under 
the sponsorship of the Knights of Columbus Historical Com- 
mission has been reorganized. Bishop L. J. FitzSimon, Fellow of 
the Association, is the custodian of the new organization. The 
collections of historical material, known as the Catholic Archives 
of ‘Texas, are now in Amarillo safely preserved in a fireproot 
building. The new address is the Texas Catholic Historical 
Society, P. O. Box 2009, Amarillo, Texas. 

ww 

Dr. Raymond E. Lindgren, associate professor of history of 
Occidental College who has recently been appointed as chair- 
man of the department, sends the following note on a recent 
Southwestern Conference: 


Occidental College, with the support of the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, held its sixth annual Southwest Conference on April 15 and 16. 
The theme of the conference, “Mexico Challenges the Future,” indi- 
cates the nature of the topics of its various sessions where oil, finan- 
cial, economic and human relations problems were discussed. Several 
distinguished Mexican economists, among them Sefior Raul Medina 
Mora of Petroleos Mexicanos, Dr. Alfredo and Mrs. Navarrete, Senor 
Eduardo Suarez, Sefior Alfonso Cortina, Sefior Fernando Pesqueira, 
and other American experts in the field of Mexican-American rela- 
tions, were brought to the Occidental College campus. In conjunction 
with the Conference the Southern District of the California Library 
Association held its annual meeting with a series of papers presented 
on library problems of the Southwest. Miss Erna Fergusson was the 
featured speaker of the Library Association meeting and titled her 
address “A Writer Looks at Southwest Libraries.” Occidental College 
has featured these Conferences each year and has attempted to spread 
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and deepen knowledge of the Southwest and its cultural, economic, 
and political setting. Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, Dean of the Faculty of Occi- 
dental College, was the chairman of this sixth Southwest Conference. 


Next year Dr. Lindgren is expecting to have representations 
from Texas on the panel. 


An important addition has been received for the University 
of Texas ‘“Texas Authors” file in the Eugene C. Barker Texas 
History Center, Dr. Llerena Friend, History Center librarian, has 
announced. It is Ward Lockwood’s drawing of whooping cranes 
which appeared on the jacket of Roy Bedichek’s book Karankaway 
Country, published in 1951 by Doubleday and Company, Garden 
City, New York. 

Lockwood, a former University faculty member now teaching 
at the University of California, gave the original drawing to 
Bedichek as ‘‘a token of the great pleasure I had in working with 
you.” Bedichek placed the drawing at the Barker Texas History 
Center. 

In 1953, a group of Houstonians gave the University Library 
thirteen original Lockwood drawings which illustrated another 
Bedichek book, The Adventures of a Texas Naturalist. They 
were placed in the ‘““Texas Authors’ file, along with Bedichek’s 
manuscript, the corrected manuscript, corrected galley proofs, 
and corrected page proofs. 

wow OW 


The following persons and institutions have become members 
of the Association since publication of the last Quarterly: 


Continental Book Co., Inc. 
206 Mill Street 
Marietta, Georgia 


Mrs. Jim Akin 
7622 Rambler Road 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Remer Y. Jones 
326 Hyde Park Avenue 
‘Tampa, Florida 


V. M. Payne, Jr., M.D. 
1210 Medical Arts Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Nancy Richey Ranson 
6151 Vanderbilt 
Dallas 14, Texas 


Mr. E. V. Niemeyer 
c/o American Embassy 
Lima, Peru, South America 


Texas Catholic Historical Society 
P. O. Box 2009 
Amarillo, Texas 


Mrs. J. L. Lockett 
3365 Del Monte Drive 
Houston 19, Texas 
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Miss Lena Dean 
117 West Front 
Tyler, Texas 


Mr. Herschel G. Holland 
790 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


R. E. Medlar 
P. O. Box 443 
Reese Air Force Base, Texas 


Brownsville High School Library 
610 Palm Blvd. 
Brownsville, Texas 


Zachary Taylor Library 
Fort Brown Memorial Center 
Brownsville, Texas 


Colonel Hugh D. Adair 
740 Eventide Street 

San Antonio, Texas 
Mississippi College Library 
Clinton, Mississippi 

Mr. R. G. Reeves 


4200 Nogle 
Bryan, Texas 


Mr. Garth Jones 
3174 Garapan 
Dallas, Texas 


Victoria Bronte Public Library 
go8 W. Commercial Street 
Victoria, Texas 


B. C. Darnell, M.D. 
4620 Gladys Street 
Beaumont, Texas 
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Dr. Otis A. Singletary 
The History Dept. 
University of Texas 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. D. W. Quereau 
215 College Blvd. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Rupert N. Gresham, Jr. 
421 Howard Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Rev. Frank MacDonald Spindler 
P. O. Box 196 
Hempstead, Texas 


Burbark High School Library 
1002 Edwards 
San Antonio, Texas 


Lanier High School Library 
1514 Durango 
San Antonio, Texas 


Mr. Victor Hugo Treat 
5114 Beekman 
Houston, Texas 


Mrs. D. E. Grandstaft 
Box 223 
West Columbia, Texas 


Dr. J. M. Coleman 
108 West goth Street 
Austin 5, Texas 


East Texas Baptist College Library 
Mrs. Franklin M. Armstrong, Librarian 
Marshall, Texas 
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Kook Reviews 


RUDOLPH L. BIESELE, Editor 


Destruction and Reconstruction: Personal Experiences of the 
Late War. By Richard Taylor. Edited by Richard B. Harwell. 
New York (Longmans, Green and Co.), 1955. xxxii+38o. 
Introduction, index. $7.50. 


Destruction and Reconstruction, the memoirs of General Rich- 
ard Taylor and therefore autobiographical in nature, was first 
published in 1879. This vivid narrative, long out of print and 
unobtainable, is now made available to all historians and to Con- 
federate enthusiasts. These memoirs abundantly deserved re- 
printing because of their contribution to the military history of 
the Confederacy, and because of the intimate glimpses the author 
gives of men in high places charged with the fate of the South. 
This reprint is doubly valuable because of the introduction and 
notes by the author. 

These delightful memoirs relate the stories of General Dick 
Taylor's part in the fighting in Virginia, particularly the Shenan- 
doah Valley, the Seven Days around Richmond—Cold Harbor, 
Frazier’s Farm, Malvern Hill—operations in Louisiana, Vicks- 
burg, and the Red River campaign, of definite Texan interest. 
After describing the closing operations of the war General ‘Taylor 
tells the story of reconstruction, perhaps a more prosaic subject 
and certainly told in a more prosaic fashion. 

General Taylor was a delegate from Louisiana to the Charleston 
Convention in the spring of 1860 and participated in the sur- 
render to General Canby in 1865 so that it may be said that, as 
far as the Confederacy is concerned, “he sat by her cradle and 
followed her hearse.” In those four tragic years Taylor walked with 
the great men of the Confederacy and it is his characterization 
of these men, these “candid shots” or “‘close-ups,” which gives his 
book its greatest value. One may not always agree with the accuracy 
of these views but one must admit that his characterizations are 
unsurpassed for terseness, clearness, and acidity. In speaking of 
reconstruction under Grant he said that “ignorance and inexperi- 
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ence yielded in the end to malignity and graft.” Grant was de- 
scribed by his friends as the greatest of his age, the savior of his 
country. Taylor said that “it was inevitable that he should begin 
by believing some of this, and end by believing it all.” About 
General Jackson's silence and other idiosyncrasies Taylor dashed 
off these lines: “If silence is golden, he was a bonanza. He sucked 
lemons, ate hard-tack, and drank water, and praying and fighting 
appeared to be his idea of the ‘whole duty of man.’” 

General Taylor reserved one of his harshest appraisals for E. 
Kirby Smith, commander of the Trans-Mississippi Department, 
whom he described as ‘‘pig-headed,” “obstinate,” and “stupid.” In 
evaluating Smith's conduct of the affairs of his department he said 
that “The Commander of the Trans-Mississippi Department had 
the power to destroy the last hope of the Confederate cause, and 
he exercised it with all the success of a Bazaine at Metz.” In re- 
flecting on what might have been the fate of the Confederacy had 
Albert Sidney Johnston lived he wrote that “had it been possible 
for one heart, one mind and one arm to save her cause, she lost 
them when Albert Sidney Johnston fell on the field of Shiloh. 
Other men, Lee, Davis, McClellan, Stanton, J. E. Johnston, Buell, 
Buckner, and many others are thus masterfully analyzed and de- 
scribed. 

The spritely style, literary allusions, scintillating humor, in- 
cisive thinking, keen observations, and the perfect abandon with 
which the General wrote of men in high places in the Confederacy 
will delight and fascinate the reader. Furthermore, each page of 
the narrative is laden with stark realism, charged with the feeling 
that “you are there.” One sees the charge of the cavalry, the flash 
of the bayonet, and the onslaught of the infantry; hears the roar 
of the cannon, the uneven cadence of marching men, the cries of 
the dying; feels the sadness of defeat, the tragedy of death, and 
the exultation of victory. One feels also the nauseating emptiness 
even of victory, the devastating dread of defeat, and the utter 
futility of it all. 


CLAUDE ELLIoTT 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
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Rebel Private Front and Rear. By William Andrew Fletcher. 
Edited by Bell Irwin Wiley. Austin (University of ‘Texas 
Press) , 1954. Pp. xvii+162. Preface, illustrations, and index. 
$3.75. 

Rebel Private Front and Rear is the firsthand record of the 
exploits of William Andrew Fletcher, a common soldier in the 
Confederate Army. The University of Texas Press has now pub- 
lished the narrative in a new edition prepared by Professor Wiley. 

William Andrew Fletcher committed his war recollections to 
paper some forty years after the conflict ended; but, nonetheless, 
the coverage is remarkably balanced, the detail is surprisingly 
realistic, and the chronology is sufficiently accurate. To avoid most 
of the pitfalls of reconstructing events so long after they occurred, 
Fletcher was aided by a sharp memory, a flair for close observa- 
tion, and a rather obvious but inherent honesty. The account is 
also enriched by his repertory of varied war experiences during 
almost four years of service. Participation in the Seven Days’ 
Battle before Richmond and engagenient in five other major cam- 
paigns, including his capture and subsequent escape, suggest the 
extensive war activities of the Beauniont, Texas, private. 

Fletcher did not limit his narrative to any particular aspect of 
the common soldier’s life and activities. The experiences of battle 
and scouting are implemented by equally lively details on forag- 
ing (including his instruction in “pressing” chickens) , drinking, 
equipment and supplies, rations, cowardice, foolhardy courage, 
treatment of the sick and wounded, and the life of a military 
prisoner. 

The report of Lee’s surrender brought Fletcher to the brink 
of despair, but the benumbed existence lasted only a few days. 
He soon resolved to face the coming civil life with the resolution 
and resourcefulness that had sustained him in war. His mental 
acceptance of the results of the war was justified by his rapid and 
relatively easy adjustment to postwar conditions and his subse- 
quent success as a business and civic leader. 

Professor Wiley’s editing has carefully retained the natural 
flavor of the frequently quoted first edition of this work that ap- 
peared in 1908, most copies of which were destroyed by fire. 
For his efforts in making this excellent memoir readily available, 
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the editor is to be commended by all students of Civil War history. 
James H. McCiLenpon 
Mississippi State College 


William Blount. By William H. Masterson. Baton Rouge (Louis- 
iana State University Press), 1954. Pp. 352. Illustrations, 
map. $6.00. 


Professor Masterson of Rice Institute has contributed this 
volume to the Southern Biography Series. The study is based on 
a broad mass of materials, both in print and in manuscript; it is 
well planned and agreeably written. There is much more to 
Blount than his conspiracy, which is the episode by which he is 
best known. He had, as Professor Masterson makes clear, two 
careers, and each had two aspects. In his old home, North Carolina, 
he was business man and politician; in the home of his later 
days, Tennessee, he was politician and business man. The author 
lays bare the springs that drove Blount to add dollar to dollar and 
acre to acre, and shows that his office-holding was entered into 
in order the better to serve his business purposes. Blount began as 
a merchant and soon took to land purchases and land speculation. 
He became an operator on a scale truly gigantic, and at his peak 
owned (or was interested in) a million acres, and had estab- 
lished international connections through which he hoped to 
unload portions of his speculative ventures. His grandiose ambi- 
tions overshot the mark, and he died, an expelled Senator, and 
a gravely endangered man of property. 

Blount was, as Professor Masterson convincingly shows, in- 
herently a conservative, a friend to order and stability and prop- 
erty. He naturally acted with the Federalists; Washington ap- 
pointed him governor of the territory south of the river Ohio. 
The pressure of events there slowly drove him into the rival 
political camp. The stages in this delicate transition from Fed- 
eralism to Jeffersonianism are made psychologically clear and 
credible by the author. 

Blount’s circle in Tennessee carried on some of his ambitions. 
Though his era was over with his death in 1800, “Yet his work 
was of importance, and his influence was vital alike in the history 
of his state and in the lives of three governors and a President— 
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three of them his ‘young men of narrow circumstances and good 
genius.’”’ Andrew Jackson was one of these. 

By deciding upon a double focus for the study—Blount as 
business man and as politician—and then by consistently working 
out the consequences, Masterson has produced a full-bodied biog- 
raphy replete with information. It forms one of that growing series 
dealing with business men of our agrarian era, and is a most 
valuable contribution. The reviewer could wish that the several 
local backgrounds of relevance to the principal character had 
been sketched in more fully. 


FuLMER Moop 
The University of Texas 


The Frontier Camp Meeting. By Charles A. Johnson. Dallas 
(Southern Methodist University Press), 1955. Pp. ix-+325. 
Illustrations, notes, bibliography, index. $5.00. 


That unique religious outcropping of the frontier, the back- 
woods camp meeting, often has been a center of controversy. 
Some church historians have extolled its virtues while ignoring 
or denying its drawbacks. Meanwhile, scoffers have overplayed 
its bizarre features—the shouting, jerking, and rolling—and the 
furtive whisky peddling and seduction that sometimes took place 
in the woods on the fringe of the camp. Now Charles A. Johnson 
has made a thorough and objective study of the early camp 
meeting. The outcome is a clear and fascinating picture of this 
turbulent social institution. 

The author has done an almost exhaustive search of eyewitness 
accounts. He limits the scope of his book to the meetings held be- 
tween the Alleghenies and the Mississippi from 1800 to 1840. 
While this excludes the militant camps held later in Texas and 
other western sections, it covers the beginning of the movement 
and its climactic period. The camp meeting came in with the 
Great Revival of 1800-1805. Its sponsors were Presbyterians and 
Methodists. But soon most of the Presbyterians withdrew, leaving 
the camp meeting as an almost exclusively Methodist institution. 

Mr. Johnson makes no attempt to gloss over the foibles and 
attendant evils of the camp meeting in its early days. He shows, 
from Methodist sources, that some of the early camps brought 
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crops of fatherless babies; but he notes that patrolling of the 
grounds later made misconduct less common. He points out that 
the emotional violence of the camp meeting was in keeping with 
the harsh life of the frontier. He also pays high tribute to the 
earnestness and perseverance of the circuit riders and other back- 
woods revivalists. 

The author explains the arrangements of the typical camp 
meeting as to platform, seating, and tents. He describes a day’s 
program, with its spirited singing and eloquent exhortation. He 
also includes brief sketches of some of the leading evangels of the 
backwoods, such as Bishop Francis Asbury, Lorenzo Dow, Ben- 
jamin Lakin, and Peter Cartwright. The frontier preacher, he 
notes, had to be on the go most of the time, crossing swollen 
streams on horseback and sleeping on hard cabin floors or even 
in the woods. 

A chapter on camp-meeting hymns shows that the frontier re- 
vivals produced many religious songs, some of them with folk 
roots. Lusty singing played a major role in the woods meetings, 
and songs had to be made to order. A few of the camp songs have 
crept into the formal church hymnals. 

In a day when court sessions were far apart and county fairs 
still were in the future, the camp meeting often was the chief social 
gathering for a rural community. It was held at a convenient time, 
after the small grains were harvested and before the corn was ready 
for husking. It offered a change of scene and an opportunity to 
visit and to catch up on news. Yet it had little appeal on the At- 
lantic Coast, the author points out; and when it was tried in 
England, it fell flat. 

When population became less sparse and social life more com- 
plex, the backwoods revival declined. Yet some of its impetus 
burst out later in the city gospel tabernacle used by Billy Sunday 
and others and, in a more secular way, in the Chautauqua camp. 
To some degree, the author notes, “the mark of the frontier camp 
meeting is upon us to this day.” His well documented book adds 
an absorbing chapter not only to church history but to that of 
the frontier. 

WAYNE GARD 
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Texas Folk and Folklore. Edited by Mody C. Boatright, Wilson M. 
Hudson, and Allen Maxwell. Drawings by José Cisneros. 
Dallas (Southern Methodist University Press), 1954. Pp. 


xv-+ 356. $5.00. 


The editors of the Texas Folklore Series have always taken a 
broad and sensible view of folklore—the legends, beliefs, customs, 
games, songs, and tales of the people of the Southwest—Indians, 
Mexicans, white settlers, and Negroes. 


Texas Folk and Folklore is composed of material selected from 
earlier publications of the Texas Folklore Society, which previ- 
ously numbered twenty-five and which have been appearing from 
time to time since 1916. Care has been taken to assure the reader 
great variety as to type of material and authorship. Within these 
limitations, the materials here presented presumably are the best 
that had appeared in the twenty-five earlier volumes. Quite appro- 
priately, the volume is dedicated to J. Frank Dobie, who planned 
and edited the Society’s publications for twenty years, from 1923 
to 1943. 

Whether we call it “a treasury of Lone Star Lore” or an “all-star 
roundup of the best of Texas Folklore,’ it provides much fasci- 
nating reading for folklorists and general readers alike. There 
are tales told by Indians, Mexicans, and Negroes, stories and songs 
for children, legends, ghost stories, ballads, corridos, songs, ser- 
mons, games and gatherings, sayings and proverbs, superstitions, 
cures, and lore of plants, animals, and oil. Among the thirty-eight 
authors are many familiar names, some that are famous nationally. 
It is a good book to read in the evenings, between supper and 
bedtime. If you do, the chances are that you will go to bed later 
than usual and dream pleasantly about ghosts, Indians, cowboys, 
Mexicans, old-time Negroes, early settlers, animals, and other de- 
lightful things. 

Among my favorites of the 138 contributions are “Juan in 
Heaven,” ‘““The Frog’s Courting,” “Stampede Mesa,” ““The Death- 
less Pacing White Stallion,” ““The Legend of Sam Bass,” “Follow 
the Drinking Gourd,” “Sin-Killer’s Sermon” by John A. Lomax, 
“The Cowboy Dance,” “ ‘Hoping Out’ in East Texas,” some of the 
sayings and proverbs, “The Paisano’s Cactus Corral,” “Folklore in 
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Natural History,” and “Aunt Cordie’s Ax and Other Motifs in 
Oil’—named in the order of their appearance. They are twice- 
told now and they and many other selections deserve frequent 
reprintings. I nominate ‘““The Deathless Pacing White Stallion” 
for first prize. Of course each reader will choose his own favorites, 
and here is ““God’s plenty” to choose from. 

The volume contains six splendid full-page illustrations drawn 
by José Cisneros of E] Paso, an appendix telling where the selec- 
tions first appeared, and a comprehensive index. It is a distin- 
guished book in all respects. 


D. M. McKEITHAN 
The University of Texas 


A Dozen Captains of Industry. By Walter Wilson Jennings. New 
York (Vantage Press, Inc.) , 1954. Pp. vili+229. 


The author of A Dozen Captains of Industry, a professor of 
economic history at the University of Kentucky, seems bent on 
turning out a series of vignettes of no particular perception about 
American businessmen. In 1953 he produced 20 Giants of Amer- 
ican Business, and he has A Dozen Masters of American Exchange 
somewhere in the production mill. The two products examined 
thus far read rather like a good series of classnotes, somewhat pol- 
ished for publication. 

It is not that perception and even profundity cannot be attained 
in running over a man’s life and his business ethics in less than 
twenty pages, but Professor Jennings has here tried to consider 
his dozen captains without ever really getting “inside” his men. 
For one thing, he tries to write somewhat popularly, as did, say, 
Stewart Holbrook in The Age of the Moguls; but whereas Hol- 
brook can make a story get up on its legs and move, Professor 
Jennings lacks the pace of a professional. 

In the second place he is highly appreciative of his subjects, 
which can be refreshing when so many economics professors seem 
to think that to praise a businessman is to invite damnation; but 
his appreciation unfortunately is not based on the best of sources. 
Usually he has drawn his vignettes from one or two or three 
sources, none of which is noted for its attempted objectivity. 

And finally, the books lack a certain sense of proportion coupled 
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with a certain lack of painstaking. For instance, in one paragraph 
on Edward L. Doheny, he tells the size of the oilman’s conserva- 
tory and of his yacht, of his tipping habits, and of his being sued 
by an architect for a punch in the face. The paragraph ends with 
“His eyes were blue-gray and he wore a gray mustache.” How all 
that ties together takes a clearer eye than mine to perceive. He 
lists, again on Doheny, reasons for his business success (quite apart 
from his success with Secretary Albert Fall in the Teapot Dome 
affray) , and in the midst of the listing, he quotes Doheny as saying 
that Mrs. Doheny was the greatest single factor in his success, 
which is sweet and appropriate to testimonial dinners but which 
hardly holds water in a wide-ranging career of a swashbuckling 
oilman who knew how to venture—alone—throughout the vast 
Southwest and Mexico. Such examples could go on at length, but 
these should suffice to show that the crux of my estimate of the 
book goes back to that earlier sentence—these are class notes, with 
a sentence here for the dreaming co-ed and another there for the 
boy who cannot keep his eyes from straying to the crossword puzzle. 

In defense of the book it should be said that the selections are 
good ones—Samuel Slater, William Gregg, Elias Howe, James B. 
Eads, George Westinghouse, Henry Clay Frick, William L. Doug- 
las, Elbert H. Gary, Thomas Coleman Du Pont, George Eastman, 
John Dennis Ryan, and Doheny—a rather admirable selection 
from a standpoint of time and of area and a rather interesting 
mixture of championship and second flight business performers. 
Because of its semi-popular approach and its brevity it can be read 
at a sitting, so that if you know nothing about the subject here 
is an easy approach. But if you are a reasonably serious scholar 
you can utilize that single sitting much more effectively elsewhere. 


Jor B. Frantz 
The University of Texas 


History and the Social Web. By August C. Krey. Minneapolis 
(University of Minnesota Press) , 1955. Pp. 269. $4.00. 


It is a pleasure to read this series of essays, gathered together in 
one volume from the pen of a distinguished American historian 
of the Medieval World. Some of them are familiar to those who 
have followed Dr. Krey’s writings in learned journals, and one of 
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them, “A City that Art Built,” is a favorite that has been too long 
out of print. Their range is wide, since they concern themselves 
with such varied subjects as education and medicine during the 
Middle Ages, the Crusades, and the Italian Renaissance, as well 
as Historiography and the Modern World. But they still manage 
to present to us an over-all orderly view of the importance to our 
present age of a knowledge of the Medieval past of Western 
Europe. No doubt each reader will have his own favorites, but 
my own choice would be “A Society Without Education” which is 
the first essay in the volume, and “The Social Web,” from which 
the title of the book is drawn. 

Particularly to be recommended for those American historians, 
who consider that the history of this country has little to do with 
the remoter European past, is the brief essay entitled “What is 
American History?’ From it and from other pages of this slender 
volume one can draw the mature wisdom, sense of proportion and 
common sense which a scholar-teacher has developed during a 
lifetime. Any reader, scholarly or otherwise, can profit from read- 
ing these pages. 

ARCHIBALD R. LEwis 
The University of Texas 


Nationalism: Myth and Reality. By Boyd C. Shafer. New York 
(Harcourt, Brace and Co.), 1955. Pp. 319. $5.00. 


This is an excellent book based on twenty years of reading a 
large number of English, French, and German works in the fields 
of history, anthropology, sociology, literature, social psychology, 
and politics. Although the author by no means pretends to have 
written a definitive work, he has enlarged upon such impressive 
pioneer works as those of Hayes, Kohn, Weill, and Meinecke, to 
whom he frequently acknowledges his obligations, and has made 
a significant contribution to the already extensive literature on 
nationalism. 

Although stress has been placed mainly on nationalist develop- 
ments in France, England, and the United States, the work is 
general and interpretive in nature. The frequent references to 
nationalist writings are all part of a well-integrated unity, not 
just a series of quotations to impress the reader. Throughout the 
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volume Dr. Shafer has avoided the pitfalls of too narrow and 
limited a concept of nationalism and has constantly and some- 
times mercilessly exposed the prejudices which have gone into the 
making of nationalist cults. 

After dismissing as invalid various definitions of nationalism 
which have been made, Dr. Shafer takes up the metaphysical, 
environmental, racial, economic, linguistic, and historical myths 
which various persons have invented to explain the special 
attributes of nations. Then he traces the political, economic, cul- 
tural, and religious factors which contributed to the develop- 
ment of national consciousness in various states of Western Europe 
by the eighteenth century. There are two interesting chapters 
dealing with the steps taken by national governments to stim- 
ulate national patriotism during the period of the French Revo- 
lution and with the spread of nationalism during the same period. 
A chapter on the progress of nationalism between 1815 and 1955 
brings the historical analysis to a close. Next Dr. Shafer discusses 
the cultural and institutional pressures which have shaped the 
intense, sometimes fanatical, nationalism of the twentieth cen- 
tury. In the final chapter, which is a reprint of an article pub- 
lished in The American Historical Review in 1952, the author 
mercilessly exposes the pseudo-scientific fallacies inherent in most 
nationalist concepts and points out the numerous similarities of 
all people, regardless of the racial or nationalist grouping to which 
they may belong. 

The book is interestingly written and easy to follow. It should 
help considerably in arousing in America more interest in and 
a deeper understanding of the most powerful single force in the 
world today: nationalism. 


R. JOHN RATH 


The University of Texas 


Presidential Ballots: 1836-1892. By W. Dean Burnham. Baltimore 
(The Johns Hopkins Press), 1955. Pp. xix+956. $10.00. 


This is likely to become one of the most used and useful refer- 
ence books on the shelves of many a university and public library. 
The period it covers may make it somewhat less popular during 
campaign years than Edgar E. Robinson’s work on a later era. 
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But, at all times, historians and political scientists in particular 
will be grateful to Mr. Burnham for smoothing their research 
paths. 

Roughly two-thirds of Presidential Ballots: 1836-1892 consists 
of the distribution of the vote by counties, presented in tabular 
form. For example, if you wish to study the 1860 franchise break- 
down in Bexar County, Texas, you simply turn to page 766 and 
find it ready for you. Or perhaps you are interested in knowing 
the partisan division of Uvalde County, in the years before its 
residents regularly saw John Nance Garner depart for Congress; 
the basic statistics are waiting for you on page 809. While the 
counties of every state are covered, the Texas part of this table 
alone is fifty pages long. 

The letters “D” for Democratic, ““R” for Republican, and ‘““W” 
for Whig, show party control (rather than the exact vote) by 
counties in a second table. Other contents include the distribution 
of counties held by each party; the distribution of the vote by 
sections and states, and the electoral vote. An appendix is given 
over to sources, notes, county organization data, and local cases of 
an unusual nature. The index is brief but adequate. A preface, 
an introduction, and a primarily historical 162-page narrative pre- 
cede the statistical material. 

There are a few errors in the book, such as “1864” in place of 
1868” on page 101, line 8, and “34,384” instead of “33,384” on 
page 944, line 8. The meaning of some words like “‘cynamic”’ 
(page 145) is doubtful. Louisiana’s 1844 Plaquemines Parish vote 
deserves discussion. Texans, who have cause for special interest in 
the Compromise of 1850, will be surprised to read on page 44 that 
John C. Calhoun “finally approved the Compromise uncondi- 
tionally.” If so (to borrow and pervert the once-fashionable 
cliché) , he was “out of this world” at the time. 

Those, however, are but the blemishes one expects to find in 
a work of this scope and substance. There is a great deal more to 
say in favor of Mr. Burnham’s product. Not only does he put 
proper emphasis on counties as indices of national trends, but he 
does not lose sight of states or even cities in his interpretations. 
The analysis of the small Grant vote in 1868 is illuminating, as is 
the résumé of President Lincoln’s narrow state margins four years 
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earlier. Readers are reminded that Texas was one of only seven 
states giving John C. Breckinridge a popular majority in 1860, 
even though the Kentuckian’s electoral total was impressive in 
that critical year. Texas’ 33.4 per cent support of the Know Noth- 
ings in 1856 stands in contrast with neighboring Louisiana’s 48.3 
per cent, and the comparison is provocative in the light of Sam 
Houston’s attitude toward the Fillmore-Donelson ticket. It will 
not be news to Texans that the ‘“‘unreconstructed” Lone Star State 
took no part in the Grant-Seymour contest. But the substantial 
1888 Union Labor party vote in Texas may prove surprising to 
non-specialists. 

It is good to find Mr. Burnham paying attention to C. Vann 
Woodward’s Reunion and Reaction in his treatment of 1876 and 
1877. He might have proceeded a little farther along the course 
charted by Professor Woodward, devoting several paragraphs to 
county-by-county reflections of President Hayes’s address to win 
southern backing for the Republican party. The author seems to 
imply (page 139) that Benjamin F. Butler was the Greenback 
presidential candidate in 1880 (when James B. Weaver ran) as 
well as in 1884. 

But enough of adverse criticism. The book is first-rate. Com- 
pact and comprehensive, it will cause many Tribune Almanacs and 
similar sources to gather dust out in the stacks. Henceforth, gen- 
erations of students will be as deeply in debt to Mr. Burnham as 
they long have been to Mr. Robinson. The painstaking labor, 
the judgment, and the exhumations of the two resourceful com- 
pilers have transformed what formerly could be a most exasperat- 
ing chore into relief and pleasure for their fellow scholars. 


HoLMAN HAMILTON 
University of Kentucky 


The Spanish Archives of the General Land Office of Texas. By 
Virginia H. Taylor. Austin (Lone Star Press), 1955. Pp. 
vili+258. Illustrations, maps, appendix, bibliography, and 
index. $20.00. 


Spanish and Mexican land grants constitute the basis of titles 
to more than twenty-five million acres of land in Texas, a rather 
peculiar circumstance which comes as a surprise to most persons— 
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even to some Texans. These land grants are written in Spanish, 
and for many years historians, lawyers, government officials, and 
writers have searched the Spanish Archives files of the General 
Land Office of Texas. Knowing this, Mrs. Virginia H. Taylor, who 
for several years was the translator of the Spanish Archives in the 
General Land Office, felt that the story of those venerable records 
was more inextricably bound up in the history of Texas than was 
commonly realized. She felt that “the Spanish Archives had, in 
their various phases of legality, land measurement, and historical 
interest, imposed on contemporary lives and customs a deep and 
visible imprint.” 

Mrs. Taylor’s study of the sixty-nine volumes of the Spanish 
Archives gives a concise descriptive and chronological narrative 
which will serve as a composite picture for those who are inter- 
ested in both the history and content of the archives. The study 
begins with an examination of the origin of Spanish and Mexican 
land titles in ‘Texas, followed by chapters on land grants made 
by Spain and Mexico. An interesting chapter is devoted to the 
Texas vara, a Spanish unit of measurement used only in Texas. 
Attention is paid to the Spanish and Mexican grants between 
the Nueces River and the Rio Grande, followed by a brief exam- 
ination of grants in Chihuahua. Final chapters are devoted to the 
period of the Republic and the State of Texas, and the special 
disposition of titled lands between the Nueces River and the 
Rio Grande. The text is most interesting and can easily be read 
in one sitting. Particularly valuable to many persons will be the 
appendix of more than a hundred pages which has a listing of 
the Spanish and Mexican land titles issued in Texas. Each listing 
has in alphabetical order the name and date of title, amount of 
the grant, the original location (colony or commissioner) , and 
the present location. A weakness of the work is the index; some 
significant place names—and at times proper names—have been 
omitted. 

As a publication The Spanish Archives has a rather unusual 
background. At the time the author was employed as the trans- 
lator of the Spanish Archives in the General Land Office, she 
was enrolled in the history department of the University of 
‘Texas. When she needed a subject for her master’s thesis, her 
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supervising professor wisely suggested the Spanish Archives of 
the General Land Office, a subject that needed to be written and 
one Mrs. Taylor was certainly qualified to do. In final form the 
thesis was of real historical interest and deserved more than just 
to remain on a library shelf to collect dust. Conferring again 
with her thesis supervisor, Mrs. Taylor, then the Spanish trans- 
lator for the Bexar Archives in the Eugene C. Barker Texas His- 
tory Center at the University of Texas, undertook the arduous 
task of privately printing her book. The result is such that Texas 
historians and lovers of fine Texas books will be pleased. 

The Spanish Archives is a beautiful book bound in red with 
gold lettering. From cover to cover the printing has been done 
in perfect taste. Ten illustrations in the book have to do with 
particularly significant land grants; the title page, done in color, 
has the seal of the state and the six flags of Texas. At the back of 
the book is a valuable map of Texas in 1836, showing empresario 
grants from 1823 to 1835. The edition has been limited to three 
hundred copies, and this piece of Texana should become a col- 


lector’s item within a short time. 
DorMAN H. WINFREY 
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The Kentucky Historical Society has had compiled a descriptive 
and well indexed Guide to the manuscript collection now owned 
by the Society or left on deposit with the Society. The object is to 
make these holdings as serviceable as possible for reference use. 
The manuscripts are arranged topically and in alphabetical se- 
quence. 

Texas materials included in the Guide are several letters from 
Albert Triplett Burnley to Albert Sidney Johnston; six letters to 
J. R. Alexander from his sons at Austin, Texas, concerning emi- 
gration to Texas of “discontented and broken secessionists” 1866- 
1868, Texas Statehood, courts, a new Union newspaper at Austin, 
conditions in Mexico, 1868, and law enforcement in Texas, Cotton 
production in 1868 is mentioned. A description of Texas, 1858, in 
letters from members of the Gomme family to Reverend Phillip S. 
Fall and Mrs. Fall is another item of interest in this collection. 


H. Tu wis 
The University of Texas 


Two recent publications of the Naylor Company of San Antonio 
should be of especial interest to Association members who follow 
the work that is being done by writers of fiction in Texas and the 
Southwest. Old Pro and Four Other Stories, by Jim A. McMullen, 
is a collection of five short stories about hunting dogs and their 
masters in East Texas. Written by a newspaperman who is well- 
acquainted with both his subject and its setting, the stories have 
received favorable comment for their general literary quality and 
authenticity of detail. House of the Rancher, written by Mrs. May 
Henderson Neatherlin, is a colorful account of ranch life in south- 
ern New Mexico. Basically autobiographical, the novel is an 
honest portrayal of a facet of the West in the twentieth century 
that has been largely submerged under mountains of romantic 
fictional misrepresentation. 


For centuries the American Indian has been one of the most 
persistent and controversial subjects of historical writing. The 
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Association has recently received two books which indicate that 
interest in this perennial favorite is not noticeably abating in the 
mid-twentieth century. Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, A. 
Hyatt Verrill’s The Real Americans is a popularly treated, pano- 
ramic view of the American aborigines which does not pretend to 
be a scientific ethnological study. A History of the United States 
Indian Factory System, 1795-1822, by Ora Brooks Peake, on the 
other hand, is a factual, well-documented work designed pri- 
marily for the specialized student rather than the general reader. 
Published by Sage Books of Denver, Colorado, Dr. Peake’s book 
is an exhaustive investigation of what the writer describes as the 
first attempt of the United States government to enter business in 


competition with private business. 
CHESTER V. KIELMAN 
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Contributors 


VerA Lea Dueas, ‘““Texas Industry, 1860-1880,” is a student at 
the University of Texas doing a doctoral dissertation on the social 
and economic history of Texas during the Civil War and Recon- 
struction periods. She was recently awarded the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women, Austin branch fellowship, for 1955- 
1956. Miss Dugas has served as secretary for the Louisiana State 
Department of Archives and has been a Junior Historian sponsor 
in the Texas City High School. 


DorMAN H. Winrrey, ‘‘Mirabeau B. Lamar and Texas Nation- 
alism,” is an employee in the Association office doing work toward 
a doctoral degree in history. He was a staff writer for the Handbook 
of Texas and has held the Clara Driscoll Research in Texas History 
scholarship. 


KATHRYN SMITH MCMILLEN, “A Descriptive Bibliography on 
the San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line,” received her degree in 
history at the University of Texas. Along with her interest in the 
San Antonio-San Diego Mail Line, she has also done work on the 
Butterfield Overland Mail in Texas. 


RocEr N. Concer, “Fencing in McLennan County, Texas,” has 
long had an interest in the local history of Waco and McLennan 
County. He has written several articles on Texas archaeology and 
Waco history, and in 1945 his Highlights of Waco History was 
published. Conger has been active in the work of the Heritage 
Society of Waco and served as the first president of the group. 
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Southwestern Life Reaches Out 
To the Growing Southwest 


During its 52-year history Southwestern Life 
Insurance Company has come to occupy a unique 
position in the territory it serves. Because Texans 
continuously have had confidence in the company, 
it now provides financial protection of more than 
$1,200,000,000 for more than 300,000 policyowners 
and their dependents. Likewise, its assets now ex- 
ceed $322,000,000. 


As the company has grown in size, so has it 
grown in service. For many years Southwestern 
Life has disbursed to its policyowners and their 
beneficiaries more than 10% of the total insurance 

- benefits paid to the people of Texas by all of the 
companies doing business in the state. 


For years Southwestern Life Insurance Company 
has been the largest life company in the nation 
operating only in its home state. 


Now, to extend its services to neighboring states, 
to continue to grow with the expanding Southwest, 
and to become truly the “Southwestern” life in- 
surance company, Southwestern Life has been 
granted licenses to solicit business in Arkansas, 
Louisiana, New Mexico and Oklahoma. 
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THE TEXAS NEWS 


A Miscellany of Texas History in Newspaper Style 


RALPH W. STEEN, Editor 


This unusual book—not a history of Texas, but a mis- 
cellany of interesting material written in newspaper style— 
includes news stories of the events and the people who made 
Texas history. Written as if the reporter were on the spot, 
the stories are dramatic and colorful, with more interesting 
sidelights on Texas than have ever before been collected in 
one volume. Reproductions of old advertising, numerous 
illustrations, and early Texas verse—all taken from old 
books—add an authentic touch to each issue of The Texas 
News. 


The Texas News contains stories of explorers and fortune 
hunters, pioneers and missionaries, marriages and funerals, 
politics and revolutions, railroads and highways, cattle 
drives and cotton fields, Indians and oil wells. Many inci- 
dents and interesting headlines in the history of Texas 
from the first visits of white men to modern times are 
recaptured. 


Written for reading pleasure, The Texas News gives an 
insight into the many facets of life in Texas that cannot be 
covered in the usual state history. Reserve your copy today 
at your favorite bookstore. 


Cloth 208 pages 83% x 1114” $5.00 


THE STECK COMPANY Publishers Austin, Texas 
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TEXANA 


BOUGHT 
SOLD 
PUBLISHED 


W. M. MORRISON 
2330 W. Holcombe 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 

Ph. MO 9455 — MI 9-3738 
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Quality You Can Trust 


N farms or highways 
...in planes and in- 
dustrial plants... or far out at 
sea... wherever quality petroleum products 
are used, the Flying Red Horse has become 
an emblem of confidence. This well-known 
trademark is synonymous with consistent 
product improvement and quality you can 
trust. Naturally, Magnolia men and women 
are more than a little proud of the confidence 
you share in products identified by the Flying 
Red Horse emblem. 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 


‘A SOCONY MOBIL COMPANY) 


PIONEER PRODUCER, 
AND MARKETER OF TOP-QUALITY 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 
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Masonry in Texas 


Background, History, and Influence 
to 1846 


by 


James D. Carter 


Price $7.00 


Address all orders to 
Harvey Byrp, Grand Secretary 
Grand Lodge of Texas, AF&AM 
Grand Lodge Temple, Waco, Texas 
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With special pleasure the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation announces the publication of two companion 
volumes of bibliography: 


TEXAS HISTORY THESES, compiled and edited by 
H. Bailey Carroll and Milton R. Gutsch 


THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY, compiled and edited 
by Claude Elliott 


The Texas History Theses is a check list of theses and 
dissertations relating to Texas history accepted at the 
University of Texas from 1893 to 1951, while the 
Theses on Texas History is a check list of theses and 
dissertations in Texas history produced in eighteen 
Texas graduate schools and thirty-three graduate schools 
outside of Texas from 1907 to 1952. 


LIMITED EDITION OF 500 COPIES 


Reserve your copies now. 
TEXAS HISTORY THESES $5.00 per copy 


THESES ON TEXAS HISTORY _ $5.00 per copy 


ORDER from: 
Texas STATE HisroricAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011 — University Station 


Austin 12, Texas 
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A Publishing Event in American History! 


A New Biography of Billy Dixon, Famed 
Indian lighter, Buffalo Hunter and Panhandle 
Pioneer—and of His Wife, Olive King Dixon 


ADOBE WALLS 
BRIDE 


By John L. McCarty 


(Author of MAVERICK TOWN: 
The Story of Old Tascosa) 


ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD D. BUGBEE 
$3.50 Published by 


THE NAYLOR CO. 


Book Publishers to the Southwest 


ALSO NEW 


ROMANCE OF A LITTLE 
+ VILLAGE GIRL, By Cleo 
Jaramillo ($3.00)— 
Autobiography of New 
Mexico’s leading 
folklorist. Memoirs of 
charm and emotion 
recalling the passing of 
the fabulous days of the 


Spanish Dons in the Santa 
Fe country. Section of 
illustrations. 


TEXAS IN THE 
CONFEDERACY, By Col. 
Harry McCorry 
Henderson ($3.00)— 
Carefully researched 
account of all Civil War § 
campaigns in which Texas 
organizations participated. 
Authentic and absorbing. 
By the distinguished 
author of COLONEL 
JACK HAYS, TEXAS 
RANGER. 
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It looks better printed 


A highly trained 
team of designers and typographical 


experts, pressmen and binders is avail- 
able at our plant to design and produce 
your printing in the most attractive 


manner. 


When your next 
job is in the planning stage, if you'll 
come in, we may be able to show you 
some short cuts that might save you 


some money. 


Von Boeckmann-Jones Company 


Printers and Stationers ... Established 1874 
700 EAST 11th STREET * AUSTIN, TEXAS 
Telephone 6-656] 
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The following publications of 
The Texas State Historical Association 


are available for sale: 


Robinson, Duncan W., Judge Robert McAlpin William- 
son: Texas’ Three-Legged Willie. 1948. $5.00. 


Barker, Eugene C., The Life of Stephen F. Austin: 
Founder of Texas, 1793-1886: A Chapter in the 
Westward Movement of the Anglo-American People. 
1949. $10.00. 


Lathrop, Barnes F., Migration into East Texas, 1835- 
1860: A Study from the United States Census. 1949. 
Cloth, $3.50; paper, $2.00. 


Winkler, Ernest W. (ed.), Check List of Texas Im- 
prints, 1846-1860. 1949. $12.50. 


Cumulative Index of the Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, Vols. I-XL, July, 1897-April, 1937. 1950. 
$12.50. 


St. Romain, Lillian Schiller, Western Falls County, 
Texas. 1951. $3.50. 


Eaves, Charles Dudley, and Hutchinson, C. A., Post 
City, Texas. 1952. $5.00. 


The Handbook of Texas. 2 vols. 1952. $30.00. 


Order from: 


TEXAS 
STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Box 8011 


University Station 
Austin 12, Texas 
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Onder Nou $30 
The Handbook of Texas 


2 volumes 15,896 topics 2,000,000 words 


1,000 contributors, including 


W. H. Atwell Wayne Gard 

K. H. Aynesworth Gibb Gilchrist 

W. E. Bard C. W. Hackett 

Eugene C. Barker J. Evetts Haley 

W. J. Battle Colby D. Hall 

Roy Bedichek W. C. Holden 

R. L. Biesele Elmer H. Johnson 

Curtis Bishop Clifford B. Jones 

R. B. Blake L. W. Kemp 

H. A. Boaz Alex D. Krieger 

Herbert E. Bolton Umphrey Lee 

J. L. Clark A. W. Neville 

Fred R. Cotten L. W. Newton 

I. J. Cox P. I. Nixon 

R. C. Crane William H. Oberste 

M. L. Crimmins R. N. Richardson 

Harbert Davenport C. C. Rister 

G. B. Dealey Joseph W. Schmitz 

E. L. DeGolyer Charles Seymour 

J. Frank Dobie L. F. Sheffy 

David Donoghue Harriet Smither 

Claude Elliott C. L. Sonnichsen 

George C. Engerrand Ralph W. Steen 

L. J. FitzSimon Rex W. Strickland 

Henri Folmer Harris Gaylord Warren 

Herbert Gambrell E. W. Winkler 

WALTER PRESCOTT WEBB H. BAILEY CARROLL 

Editor-in-Chief Managing Editor 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
Box 8011, University Station 
AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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